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For the Companion. | 


“TIT FOR TAT.” 


Lew and Tom seemed to spend the larger part 
of their mortal lives in wrestling. So nearly 
matched were they in strength and alertness, | 
that there was a continued drawn-game between | 
them. 

In the beginning, 
the wrestling contests 
were good-natured ; 
but one day the scale 
so long balanced tip- 
ped in Tom’s favor. 
Lew was brought to 
his knees. There was 
no witness to this par- 
ticular contest, and I 
am inclined to think 
that Tom would not 
have advertised the 
advantage he had 
gained, if Lew had 
not undertaken to ex- 
plain it in a volunteer- 
ed account to his 
crony, Bert Mason, 
who happened to pass 
the yard while the 
wrestlers lay stretched 
out resting them- 
selves. 

*“You see,” Lew 
said, “I had cried out, 
‘King’s Excuse,’ and 
at the same time, of 
course, had let up 
some, and just then 
‘Tom put in a twisting, 
cork-screwy jerk, and 
I was thrown. Don’t 
you say that it wasn’t 
a fair beat?”’ 

Before Bert made 
reply, Tom broke 
in, — 

“How’s a wrestler 
ever to beat if, when- 
ever he’s getting the better in a tussle, the other | 
fellow is allowed to put in a ‘King’s Ex.,’ and 
stop proceedings?” 

“Getting the better!”” retorted Lew. ‘That's 
the matter in dispute. I deny that you were get- 
ting the better of me.” 





lick me, as you say you mean to, I'll put myself 
on training till I’m strong enough to lick back; 
that’s all!” 

Often the words between the boys led on toa 
personal struggle which would end in a draw, 
neither getting an appreciable advantage. But 
one morning Bert interfered. He was an earnest 


| partisan, and was aching to see Lew whip. 


“Come on!’ “And see how it feels to get 
thrashed!”’ ‘‘Lew’ll whip you out of your boots!” 
“Bah! he’s going to show the white. feather.” 
This is the way the other boys talked. 

Flesh and blood couldn’t stand such words; at 
least, such flesh and blood as Tom’s couldn't. 
With not a word about his sickness, he laid off 
his coat. Though it was a sunny day, a chill 








“TIT FOR TAT.” 


“I’m tired of this everlasting draw-business,” 
Bert said to himself. “I want Lew to whip, but 
if he can’t, then I want Tom to; I hate to have 
this tie all the time.” 

Passing Tom’s home on this morning, he saw 


| seemed to strike to his heant..He had a presenti- 
| ment that he should get whipped, and he was 
| shivering when Lew and he stood squared, wait- 


| ing for the word to begin. 
| Ido not mean to tell you how these two foolish 


| Tom at the front door, books under arm, about | young fellows gripped each other; how they 


“I'll tell you, Bert,’’ Tom said; “he was pant-| starting for school. Tom’s mother, too, was at | hugged, and tugged, and squeezed. and pushed, 


ing like a porpoise, when I had breath enough to! 
turn a wind-mill. In another minute, like as not, | 
he’d have fainted, or ruptured a blood-vessel, or | 
had an apoplectic fit or something else. When | 
he cried King’s Ex., I'd already given him the! 
conquering twisting-jerk that brought him to his 
knees.” 

‘Hold up!’ said Bert, ‘“Lew’s getting angry; 
see how red in the face he is!’’ 

“I deny everything you say about it!’? Lew 
said, addressing Tom with considerable warmth. 

“And I reaffirm,” replied Tom, laughing, but 
also warming. 

Back and forth, like a weaver’s shuttle, sped 
the hot words, till Tom, getting afraid of himself, 
put fingers in his ears to keep from hearing Lew, 
and went hurrying away. Lew hurried after, 
shouting so that the fingers could not keep out 
the words,— 

“TI can whip you, and I mean to do it some day 
in sight of the whole schoo!!’’ 

Tom heard this as plainly as though his fingers 
had been the best of sound-conductors. He 
wanted to take his hands from his own ears, and 
box Lew’s, but he strided forward with no dem- 
onstration, no change of demeanor to indicate 
that he had heard, except that the red spots on 
his cheeks grew larger. 

“T’ll lick you in sight of the whole school!” 
Lew repeated. ‘‘I’ll be whipped if I don’t!” 

“Of course you’ll be!’’ said Bert. 

Thus it came that the good-natured contest was 
changed into a bona-fide feud. Lew began to 
watch for opportunities to annoy Tom, and’ Tom 
to watch for opportunities to return the annoy- 
ances. ‘‘An eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth,’ was Tom’s rule. If Lew put out a foot 
and tripped Tom one day, Tom the next day 
would put out a foot and trip Lew. 

“I'm not going to start anything on you,” Tom 
explained to his rival, ‘‘but whatever you do to; 
me, I'll dy to you, or go down trying. If you’ 








the door, and was remonstrating with him. 

“J wish you wouldn’t go to-day,’”’ Bert heard 
her say. ‘You weren’t well last night, and you 
couldn’t eat any breakfast this morning.” 

“Oh, you make such a baby of me!’ Tom re- 
plied. ‘I shall feel better after a while. If I 
should feel any worse than I do now, Ill come 
home,”’ he added. 

Bert went on. In the school-yard he found 
Lew. 

“See here,” he said, speaking aside to his 
friend, ‘“‘now’s your chance to whip Tom. He’s 
sick. You've got him now, if you’ve only a mind 
to have a fight.” 

Lew opened his eyes in a questioning way. 


| Then, having taken in the idea,—about the mean- 


est that ever entered into the heart of boy to 
conceive,—his face became meditative. 

“There he comes!’’ Bert continued. “Hurry up 
and give himadare! Quick! before he goes by!” 

Tom came along, looking pale and somewhat 
pinched. I don’t know how Lew could ever say 
it, but he did,— 

“Off with your coat, Tom, and defend your- 
self; for I’m going to lick you! I can do it, and 
I challenge. you here in.presence of the whole 
school.” 

As Lew thus delivered himself, he laid aside 
his own coat. For a moment, Tom stood dis- 
mayed. 

“I am not’—— he began; then he stopped 
short, confused. If he should plead sickness, 
would not the boys misjudge him? Would not 
his plea be set down to cowardice? And what a 
chance it would give Lew to boast! 

While he hesitated, all the boys on the play- 
ground were taking sides, eager to witness the 
combat. 

“Take off your coat and whale him!’ ‘Floor 


him!” “Whip him!’ “Lay him out length- 
wise!” ‘Give him a good. one!’ urged his 
friends. 


land twisted and strained to throw each other, 
| while the other boys cheered, now shouting for 
|fair play, now charging the “‘other side’ with 
unfairness. 

Neither shall I repeat here the ring-slang that 
was used on the occasion. I shall give you the 
result of the contest, which, doubtless, you have 
already surmised. Amid the wildest excitement 
of spectators, the two boys went down, Lew on 
top. Such supremacy, in the beginning, would 
have satisfied the victor. But now his pulse was 
up. So excited was he by the excitement of the 
spectators, that almost involuntarily he began to 
pommel Tom. : 

“Own up that you’re whipped!’’ he demanded 
between the blows, panting at every word. The 
spectators stopped their hullaballoo to hear Tom’s 
reply. He made none. 

“Got enough?” Lew continued, thudding away 
on Tom’s chest and ribs. 

Tom remained silent. 

“Cry ‘enough!’ ’’ the victor demanded, with a 
yell, growing hotly impatient at Tom’s obstinacy, 
and striking with might and main. 

And yet Tom was silent. 

Lew passed intoa rage. “I'll pound till I get 
to your chicken-heart!”’ he said, fiercely. 

But Tom’s heart escaped, for just then the 
school-bell rang. The excited boys pulled Lew 
off, and helped Tom up. The dust was brushed 
from the gladiators’ clothes, and then all went 
skurrying to the school-room. 

For the rest of the day, Tom was reticent, 
keeping his head bent over his book with a 
brooding look in his face. He was cowed, Lew’s 
partisans said. Tom’s friends declared that he 
was getting ready to give Lew the severest drub- 
bing that one fellow ever gave another in this 
world; that everybody knew that Tom was the 
better man; that it was only by accident that 
Lew had got the advantage. 

When Lewis’ excitement had cooled, he became 











as moody and taciturn as Tom was, and looked a 
deal more cowed than Tom looked. After school, 
he and Bert went in the square and sat on the 
court-house steps. 

“I don’t see how you could ever have thought 
of anything so mean as pitching into a fellow 
when he was sick!’’ Lew said. ‘The very idea! 
I’ve felt:ever since as if I'd been stealing sheep. 

I never would have 
. done it if you hadn’t 

nagged me on'to it. I 
didn’t have a minute 
to think, and you just 
got me into the muss 
before I knew it; and 
it was mean in you!”’ 

“That's a pretty re- 
turn to a friend for 
doing you a favor,” 
said Bert, angrily. 

“I don’t call it a 
favor,”’ said Lew. “It 
was an ill turn.” 

‘Anyway, you never 
could have whipped 
Tom if you hadn’t 
taken him when he 
was sick, and you 
wouldn’t have known 
he was sick if I hadn’t 
told you.” 

“Ahem!” was ut- 
tered by a near voice. 

The two boys looked 
up in a quick, startled 
manner, and turning 
round, saw Tom look- 
ing straight at them. 

How two hearts did 
beat then! How much 
has he heard? was the 
question in each. 

Tom stood looking 
at the guilty boys a 
moment or two, and 
then said, — “I never 
dreamed that two fel- 
lows could do any- 

thing so mean!” with an expression of deep 
scorn. 

‘What are you sneaking around here for, any- 
way, eavesdropping?” said Bert. ; 

“Td never say anything about sneaking, if I 
were in your shoes, as long as the earth turns 
round,” said Tom. “Of all the sneaks—to take 
advantage of a fellow’s being sick!” 

*You weren’t sick enough to speak about. 
Anyway, you were well enongh to.be at school, 
studying and reciting,”’ said Bert. 

“I suppose you'll blow the whole thing!’ said 
Lew. 

‘He couldn’t prove anything if you and I deny 
what he says,’’ Bert said. ‘The boys would say 
it was an excuse to save his pride, because he 
was whipped.” 

“But I'm not going to deny it,” Lew said, 
somewhat sulkily. ‘If Tom’s a mind to tell the 
truth, he may do it, and I'll not say a word.” 

Tom felt a certain giving-away in his heart. 
“I’m not going to expose you,”’ he said, “but I'll 
tell you what Iam going to do. The first time 
you get sick, I’m going to whip you, and you 
won’t dare to say sick. I told you I meant to 
give tit for tat every time.” 

From that hour, there set in a dreadful season 
of unrest for Lew. He did not dare to complain 
of an ache or to look pale, for fear of being 
pounced upon by Tom, or at least, of being 
challenged. x 

But at length he was overtaken. It was the 
mumps that overtook him. Thongh his face and 
neck were greatly swollen, he still came to school, 
and tried to smile and look brisk, in spite of the 
aching. All through the afternoon school, he 
saw Tom significantly watching him, as a hungry 
cannibal might watch a fat boy. 

When school .was closed, he hurried home as 
fast as his sick legs would take him, looking back, 
now and then, to be sure that Tom was not fol- 
lowing. He went to his room, and threw him- 
self on his bed. When he waked, an hour later, 
some one was knocking at his door, 

“Oh dear me!”’ said he, half-asleep; ‘‘it’s Tom.”” 
Then he asked, with a husky voice,— 

“Who's there?” 

Bert,” was the reply. 

“Oh,” said Lew, “come in.’’ 
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In Bert came. He had a dish in his hand. 

“What have you got there? What about Tom? 
Do you think he’ll try to lick me before I get 
over this trouble?” 

Bert began his answer by uncovering the dish, 
showing ten great luscious strawberries, which 
would tolerate two bites apiece. 

“Grown under gilass,’’ Bert explained. ‘Try 
one,’’ he continued, picking by the stem the larg- 
est in the dish. 

Lew opened his mouth as wide as his mumpish 
condition would permit, to receive the tempting 
morsel. Bert crowded it in; the lips closed upon 
it. Then he clapped his hand to his mouth with 
a sharp cry, while his face contorted with pain. 

‘““‘Why, what’s the matter?” said Bert. ‘Did 
the berry have a pin in it, or a torpedo, or gall, 
or anything?” 

“Oh, oh!” groaned Lew. “It seemed as if my 
tongue was getting twisted wrong side out and 
topsy-turvy by the roots. It had a convulsion of 
some kind.” 

“Oh, I know what's the matter,’ said Bert, 
with an illamined look. ‘‘When you've got the 
mumps, anything sour hurts like blazes.” 

“Oh,” Lew sighed, in despair, ‘‘those nice ber- 
ries! It’s too bad they’ll have to be wasted.’’ 

“Oh, I can eat them,"’ Bert assured him, in a 
comforting tone. With that, he threw a berry 
away back to the root of his tongue. 

‘Fire and brimstone! What is it?’ he cried, 
squeezing his lips with his excited fingers. 

‘“‘Why, Bert, you've got the mumps, too!’’ said 
Lew; and sure enough, Bert had. 

A few moments after, Lew asked where the 
early berries came from, for it was April. 

“Tom picked them from his hot-bed and sent 
them to you. I understand now. He knew 
they’d make you squeal, and that’s what he 
meant when he told me to say to you that this 
was his tit for your tat.’”’ 

“It may be,”’ said Lew, “that he thought that 
the coals on my head would make me ‘squeal’ in 
another way,— make me own up. I’d like to 

own up, but seems to me I can’t own to such a 
mean thing. I'll tell you what I might do; I 
might get up another tussle, and let Tom whip 
me. What would you think of that?’ 


“Oh, you needn’t bother,” said Bert. ‘The 
boys know all about it. You see, I’ve told.” 
**You have?” cried Lew, fairly aghast. ‘Then 


you've cheated me! My only chance of atoning 
was by owning up,—the only chance to get square 
with myconscience. I'd like to know what right 
you had to go tattling in that way.” 

*] didn’t tattle about you at all. I just told 
about myself. All that I said to the fellows was 
that Tom was whipped because he was sick. 
ThenI told them that I knew that he was sick, 
and I got up the fight because I was tired of see- 
ing an everlasting tie between you fellows. The 
boys don’t know that you knew that Tom was 
sick; so your chance isn’t gone yet. You can 
own up as soon as you please.”’ 

“[Tll do it! Dear me! How that strawberry 
stings! Yes, I'll do it as soon as I get back to 
school. I'd rather have been whipped twice than 
to feel as I do about that fight. It was foolish, 
any way, and—and—I guess I'll keep out of fights 
hereafter. It makes a fellow feel mean to act 
like a prize-fighter and a rowdy.” 

Saran WINTER KELLOGG. 
———~+@e—_—__—_—_—- 


A PICTURE THREE MILES LONG. 

Most of our readers have heard of, and many 
may have seen, Banvard’s great “Panorama of 
the Mississippi.’”’ It is said that the author of 
this immense work conceived its idea and deter- 
mined on its execution when he was a mere boy, 
during a trip across the Mississippi in a row- 
boat at sunset. The story of his after-life is a 
record of singular persistency and success in 
carrying out a boyish dream— 

When his father died, John Banvard was left a 
poor, friendless lad, and obtained employment 
with a druggist. But so fond was he of sketching 
the likenesses of those about him on the walls 
with chalk or coal, that his master told him he 
made better likenesses than pills; so poor John 
lost his situation. 

He then tried other plans, and met with many 
disappointments. Finally he obtained enough 
money to begin his great work. He bought a 

. small skiff, and set off alone on his perilous ad- 
venture. 

He travelled thousands of miles, crossing the 
Mississippi backwards and forwards to secure the 
bet points for making his sketches. All day 
long he went on sketching, and when the sun 
was about to set he either shot wild fowl on the 
river, or hauling the little boat ashore, went into 
the woods, with his rifle, to shoot game. 

After cooking and eating his supper, he turned 
his boat over on the ground, and crept under it, 
rolling himself up in a blanket to sleep for the 
night, safe from the falling dews and prowling 
animals, 

Sometimes for weeks together he never spoke 
toa human being. In this manner he went on 
sketching for more than four hundred days be- 
fore the necessary drawings were finished, and 
then be set te work in good earnest to paint the 
picture. 

He had only made sketches in his wanderings, 
After these were completed, there were culors 
and canvas to be bought, and a large wooden 
building to be erected, for he determined to paint 


them on one piece of canvas, and hen. make a 
panorama, 

When it was finished it covered three miles of 
canvas, and represented a range of scenery three 
thousand miles in extent; and that all this mag- 
nificent work was executed by a poor, fatherless, 
moneyless lad, ought to make us ashamed of 
giving up any undertaking worth pursuing, 
merely because it would cost us some trouble. 

—~+o2—_—___— 
EVERMORE. 


They whom we loved and lost so leng ago, 
Dwell in those cities, far from mortal wos 
Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence Sweet carol- 
lings soar, 
eeswel peace saved —_ ey; 


God wipes thei away; 
They Se ~ ay of lifes which flows for 
verm 


Thither we Mae through these regions dim, 
But lo! the wide winds of the Seraphim 
Shine m the sunset! On that joyous shore 
one ¥ tened hearts l know 
life of long ago; 
The sorrow burdened past shall fade for 


vermore Dublin Uhiversity Magazine. 





For the Companion. 
A TISSUE-PAPER PARTY. 
By Mrs. J. D, Chaplin. 

Aunt Betsy Green’s cottage had been burnt to 
ashes by the carelessness of a lazy Irishman, who, 
while sawing wood in the shed, had dropped his 
pipe into a box of shavings. 

While the embers were still smoking the young 
ladies of the village, who were greatly interested 
in good old‘ Aunt Betsy,” were collecting money 
to rebuild the little house. 

At four o’clock, a dozen large school-girls 

rushed into the sitting-room of the finest house 
in town, the foremost of the group exclaiming to 
a lady who sat there,— 
“O mamma! we had just planned a little Fair 
to help rebuild Aunt Betsy’s cottage, and now 
Jess Lee says the ‘old young ladies’ are to have 
one, and that we are too young to plan a Fair and 
be successful, but that we may have a tableau; 
I may be Rebecca at the well—standing behind a 
pile of oid stones dipping lemonade ont of a 
water-pail—pho!”’ 

“*We could have a calico party; but Aunt Bet- 
sy doesn’t want a lot of young calico dresses,” 
said another of the girls. 

“Suppose then we give some new entertain- 
ment,” said the lady. ‘Let me see—I think you 
could have a tissue-paper party. Yes, and dress 
like the patterns in the city windows. Tissue 
comes in all colors and shades, and you can make 
your waists over thin cloth, and loop, or flounce 
or plait your skirts to your taste. You can get 
all the ideas you please from fashion-plates or 
friends, but the work should be your own. I 
will give you my parlors, because they are the 
largest. in town, and your mothers, I am aure, 
will join in getting up a supper. You can sell 
tickets, and at the close of the party we will have 
an auction and sell off the paper dresses.”’ 

Mrs. Mead now saw a shy little girl peeping 
over the shoulders of those in the rear of the 
group, her gray eyes, which were shaded by long 
dark lashes, full of eager interest. 

“Oh, there is Hope! she must share in this 
party, too,”’ said the lady. 

“T haven’t any tissue-paper, and I haven’t any 
one to show me,”’ whispered the little girl. 

“But you shall hgve both, my child,’’ said the 
lady, kindly. ‘‘I will see to that.’’ 

Hope Morris was, until within a year or so, 
a stranger among these girls, her parents, who 
were English, having died in the place a few 
months before, leaving this one child.: The towns- 
people had been very kind during the long months 
of their illness, and when death came, had buried 
them decently in the new cemetery. 

But there was no home for poor little Hope. 
Every lady who loved little girls seemed to be 
supplied with them; so after a great deal of dis- 
cussion and many regrets, she was sent to the 
almshouse with the understanding that Mr. 
Greenly, the keeper, should take her into his 
own family, till inquiries could be made for her 
relatives in England. 

A year had gone by. No relatives had ap- 
peared to claim her, so she remained with Mr. 
Greenly and came down to the public school. 
Everybody said, “It’s too bad;”’ but no one made 
it any better. The only persons in town who did 
all they could to brighten her dull life were her 
class-mates at school. They were always kind 
to her, and never made her feel that she was a 
poor-house child. 

The tissue-paper party was kept secret—almost 
—while Mrs. Mead held mysterious meetings 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon in the 
great spare chamber over her parlor. 

The store-keeper wondered why she wanted 
such quantities of tissue-paper as she ordered 
from Boston; and the ‘old young ladies’’ (that 
meant all above eighteen and out of school) 
laughed and said,— 

“Those children are making paper flowers, Bo 
doubt, for our Fair, but nobody will buy them.’ 

But one day, long before the “old young ladies’ 
were ready for their Fair, the ‘“‘young young la- 
dies’”’ were out in full feather, selling tickets for 
“a social gathering at Mrs. Mead’s.”’ 

And the few parents who were in the secret 
aided in the sale, till one hundred and forty bright 
silver quarters glittered in a drawer in that fine 
guest-chamber. The friends of Mrs, Mead were, 
of course, glad to go to the party, and many 





young people and old who had never seen her 


fine ‘oils would have been willing to give three 
bright quarters to get into it. 

Well, the happy night came at last, and the 
guests, as they arrived, were informed that every 
one must wear a tissue-paper neck-tie, badge, or 
apron, which they would buy of two young ladies 
in the upper front hall. 

Of course this made a great deal of fun. Old 
Squire Walton walked solemnly into the parlor 
with « pink paper-ribbon badge in his button- 
hole. Dr. Willis wore a bow at his collar of blue 
paper, and even the minister was forced to allow 
a white tie to be pinned over his black one. 

As they were ushered into the great parlor, 
the first figure that mettheir eyes was that of 
Aunt Betsy Green, seated in a crimson, high- 
backed chair, robed in the immortal black alpaca 
which she had wrenched from the flames, and 
with a white tissue-paper cap and apron on. 

As the company gathered, there was a great 
deal of laughing and talking, and in the midst of 
it all, twelve lovely youhg girls entered the par- 
lor, with a rattling and rasping and swishing that 
made a band of music quite unnecessary. 

And such elegant costumes as were seen, sur- 
prised the most fashionable lady in the assembly. 
Kate Emerson represented a water-nymph. She 
was dressed in pale sea-green paper, with long 
cut fringes, like sea-grass, floating from her head, 
her shoulders, her sleeves, and her upper skirt; 
and with green rosettes and flying grass on her 
slippers. She was introduced as ‘‘Undine.”’ 

May Horn was a beautiful young girl, dressed 
in white, all dotted over with apple blossoms, 
and tender green leaves and buds, representing 
*“May.” 

“June’’ wore the palest of pink dresses, deco- 
rated with roses, and buds of deeper tints. The 
flowers on both these costumes were formed of 
tissue of different shades, cut, and drawn into 
shape, and tacked with a needle and thread in 
the fori of wreaths festooned on the sleeves, 
waist and skirt. 

“Night” sailed in, robed in black, and dotted 
with tiny silver stars, with a silver comb in her 
dark hair, and silver jewelry on her neck, wrists 
and fingers. 

Hope Morris wore a pale blue dress, with puffs 

and frills and flowers and quilting of pink,—a 
costume which it had taken all the sane paupers 
and the ‘“‘keeper’s’’ wife a week to decide on. 
She looked very lovely in it, and she wished, as 
she stood before Mrs. Mead’s glass, that the town 
would require the Greenlys to keep her always 
dressed as well. The other costumes were equally 
beautiful. 
The effect of all this color in such fine combi- 
nations was charming, and the rattling and whiz- 
zing and sweeping about of the paper dresses, 
made it very funny for the company. 

Occasionally, there would be an accident. A 

young girl’s sleeve would burst open, showing a 
beautiful plump arm. Ora big boy would tread 
on a train,—big boys are always treading on 
something. But, altogether, the party was a 
great success. 
Of course there were a great many jokes made, 
especially by the boys who had trodden on the 
frail flounces. At the supper-table, one of the 
boys called for another piece of ‘‘tissue-paper 
cake,”’ and another asked for more “‘tissue-paper 
ice-cream.”’ 

The girls took it all very kindly, and Ruth, 
who was mistress of the situation, replied that 
she was glad to see they had not tissue-paper ap- 
petites. 

The supper being over, the company marched 
back, some one said, ‘‘by tissue-paper music,” 
to the parlor; and there found, to their surprise, 
that a low staging had been erected in their ab- 
sence, and wondered what was to come off, next. 

The staging was merely a piano-box, hidden 
by a crimson piano-cover, that did not require a 
nail to be driven at the time. 

A witty gentleman of the town, father of one of 
the “‘young young ladies,” now mounted the box, 
and called the meeting to order. He then said, 
in a mock-serious tone,— 

“Gentlemen and ladies, we have now come to 
the most remarkable stage of this remarkable oc- 
casion. ‘The rare, costly and tasteful dresses you 
see worn by the rising daughters of this town, 
are to be sold at auction, and you are to have the 
privilege of bidding on them. The person who 
makes the highest offer will secure the choicest 
dress. Had Madam Demorest—whose name is 
Legion, for she lives in every city in the conti- 
nent—heard of this auction, you would have had 
no such chance; for she would have come and 
bought them en masse, at prices with which coun- 
try ladies and gentlemen could not possibly com- 

ete.’? 

‘ Here a gentleman who, with his lovely wife, 
seemed strangers to most of the company, asked, 
“Do the young ladies go with the dresses? If so, 
I should be willing to bid very high for one of 
them.”’ 

Of course this made a great laugh; and there 
were whisperings all round, ““Who is he?’ 

“Oh, he’s the Hon. Mr. L. Lester, from Cali- 


fornia. He was born here, and has come back 
to see his native place. The minister knows him 
well.”’ 


Very soon, three or four gentlemen were gath- 
ered about him in earnest conversation, while the 
bidding and playful jesting were going on at the 

platform 





“Please sell all the dresses now but the blue 


and pink one. Keep that for the last, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer,”’ said Mr. Dean. 

And as ‘‘Night,”’ with her silyer stars, rustled 
up to the platform, the company saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester leaving the room, the latter holding 
sweet Hope Morris by the hand. 

Of course the fathers and mothers were very 
proud of the taste their daughters had displayed, 
and very anxious to own the frail dresses they 
had made. So the bidding was spirited, and 
some of the dresses brought as high as three 
dollars each. 

After a while, the blue and pink dress was put 
up, and every one noticed that Hope’s usually 
pale cheeks were very rosy, and her eyes very 
bright. 

At the first call, the wife of the keeper of the 
poor-house, who had been especially invited, bid 
seventy-five cents. Some one else cried, ‘One 
dollar; another, “One fifty.’’ Just then, the 
company were startled by the handsome strange 
gentleman calling out, ‘“I'wenty-five dollars!”’ 

Of course this made a great bustle, and the gen- 
tleman came forward, and taking Hope by the 
hand, said, ‘‘With the consent of this little girl, 
and that of the gentlemen who stand as her 
guardians,”—he was too delicate to say, ‘‘The 
overseers of the poor,’’—‘‘I am to have the wearer 
as well as the dress: and henceforth her name 
will be Hope Morris Lester. Bui,’’ he added, ‘‘I 
would not accept the great gift for so small a 
sum; so when you get your good friend’s new 
home furnished, I will put five hundred dollars 
into the savings bank for her to keep and use as 
she may need in the future.”’ 

Of course there were great rejoicings over 
Hope’s good fortune. Aunt Betsy wiped her 
eyes with her tissue-paper handkerchief, as she 
sat in the great crimson chair, and said “it was 
worth while having her home burnt up, to see so 
much good come of it!’’ 

Ruth Mead, who was very jealous of the honor 
of the “‘young young ladies,’’ smiled and said, 
“Five hundred and seventy-eight dollars! That’s 
a great deal more than the ‘old young ladies’ will 
make at their Fair. But we will be kind, and 
help them all we can. Perhaps, after all, I'll be 
Rebecca for them.”’ 

There was great lamentation at the poor-house 
over the loss of the little lady whom they had 
called *‘the parlor boarder;’’ and the lonely old 
inmates picked up all the bits of pink and blue 
tissue,—the clippings from her dress,—and 
pressed them in their Bibles and hymn-books “‘to 
remember her by.”’ 
The morning he took Hope away, Mr. Lester 
shook hands kindly with them all, and gave each 
inmate a bright silver dollar. 
Years have passed since Aunt Betsy Green took 
possession of her nicely-furnished little cottage; 
and during that time Hope has grown into a 
beautiful and useful young lady, a delight as 
wellas an ornament in the elegant home which 
was secured for her that night at the tissue-paper 
party. 
EE ERS Ae Oe 
For the Companion. 


THE CONSCRIPTS’ HOLLOW. 
In Frve CHartTers.—Cuap. II. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
After this Rick Gregory was very steady at his 
work for awhile. He kept out of the woods as much 
as possible, and felt that he knew more already than 
was good for him. Above all, he avoided that big 
sandstone cliff and the Conscripts’ Hollow, where the 
goods lay hidden. 
He heard no more of the search that had been made 
for the thieves an«d their booty, and he congratulated 
himself on his caution in keeping silent about what 
he had found. 
“Now, ef it hed been that thar wide-mouthed Bar- 
ney, stid o’ me, he’d hev blabbed fust thing, an’ they’d 
all hev thunk ez he war the boy what them scoundrels 
put through the winder ter steal the folkses’ track. 
They’d hev jailed him, I reckons.” 
He had begun to forget his own part in the wrong- 
doing—that his silence was helping to screen “them 
scoundrels” from the law. 
This state of mind continued for a week perhaps. 
Then he fell to speculating about the stolen goods. 
He wondered whether they were all there yet, or 
whether the burglars had managed to carry them 
away. His curiosity grew so great that several times 
he was almost at the point of going to see for him- 
self, but one morning, early, when an opportunity to 
do so was suddenly presented, his courage failed 
him. 

His mother had just come into the log-cabin from 
the hen-house with a woe-begone face. 

“J do declar’!”” she exclaimed, solemnly, “that I’m 
surely the afflictedest ‘oman on G'liath Mounting! 
An’ them young fall tur-r-keys air so spindlin’ an’ 
delikit they’ll be the death o’ me yit!” 

They were so splindling and delicate that they were 
the death of themselves. She had just buried three, 
and her heart and her larder were alike an aching 
void. 

“Three died ter-day, an’ two las’ Wednesday!” 
As she counted them on her fingers she honored each 
with ashake of the head, so mournful that it might 
be accounted an obituary in dumb show. “I hev had 
no sort’n luck with this tur-r-key’s brood, an’ the 
t’other hev stole her nest away, an’ I hev got sech a 
mean no-count set o’ chillen they can’t find her. 
Waal! waal! waal! this comin’ winter the Lord’ll be 
obleeged ter pervide!” 

This was washing-day, and as she began to scrub 
away on the noisy wash-board, a sudden thought 
struck her. “Yetold me two weeks ago an’ better, 
Rick, that ye hed laid off ter sarch the Conscripts’ 
Hollow; ye ‘lowed ye hed been everywhere else, 
Did ye go thar fur the tur-r-key?” 





Bhe faced him with her dripping arms akimbo. 
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Rick’s face turned red as he answered, “That thar 
tur-r-key aint a-nigh thar.” 

“What ails ye, Rick? thar’s su’thin’ wrong. I kin 
tell it by yer looks. Ye never hed the grit ter sarch 
thar, I’ll be bound; did ye, now?” 

Rick could not bring himself to admit being near 


No,” he faltered, “I never sarched thar.” 

“Ye'll do it now, though!” his mother declared, 
triumphantly. “I’m a-feared ter send Jacob on sech 
a yerrand down the bluffs, kase he air so little he 
mought fall; but he air big enough ter go ‘long an’ 
watch ye go down ter the Hollow—else ye'll kem 
back an’ say ye hev sarched thar, when ye aint been 
a-nigh the bluff.” 

Rick was in great trouble. There seemed for a 
moment no escape for him. His mother was looking 
resolutely at him, and Jacob had gotten up briskly 
from his seat in the chimney-corner. He wasasmall 
tow-headed boy with big owlish eyes, and Rick knew 
from experience that they were very likely to see 
anything he did not do. He must go—and then if 
at any time the stolen goods should be discovered, 
Jacob and his mother, and who could say how many 
besides, would know that he had been to the Con- 
scripts’ Hollow, and knew what was hidden there. 

In that case his silence on the subject would be 
very suspicious. It would seem as if he had some 
connection with the thieves, and for that reason tried 
to conceal the plunder. 

He was saying to himself that he would not go— 
and he must! How could he avoid it? Ashe glanced 
uneasily around the room, his eyes chanced to fall on 
a little object lying on the edge of the shelf just above 
the wash-tub. He made the most of the opportunity. 
As he slung his hat upon his head with an impatient 
gesture, he managed to brush the shelf with it and 
knock the small object into the foaming suds below. 

His mother sank into a chair with uplifted hands 
and eyes. 

“The las’ cake o’ hop yeast!” she cried. ‘‘An’ how 
air the bread ter be raised?” 

To witness her despair one would think only jack- 
screws could do it. 

“Surely I am the afflictedest ‘oman on G’liath 
Mounting! An’ ter-morrer Brother Pete’s wife an’ 
his gals air a-comin’, and I hed laid off ter hev raised 
bread.”’ 

For “raised bread” is a great rarity and luxury in 
these parts, the nimble “dodgers” being the staff of 
life. 

“I never went ter do it,” muttered Rick. 

‘’Waal, ye kin jes’ kerry yer bones down the moun- 
ting ter Sister Mirandy’s house, an’ ax her ter fotch 
me acake o’ her yeast when she kems up hyar ter- 
day ter holp me sizin’ yarn. Arter that I don’t keer 
what ye does with yerself. Ef ye stays hyar along 
o’ we-uns, ye’ll haul the roof down nex’, J reckon. 
*Pears like ter me ez boys an’ men-folks air powerful 
awk’ard, useless critters ter keep in a house; they 
oughter hev pens outside, I’m a-thinkin’.” 

She had forgotten about the turkey, and Rick was 
glad enough to escape on these terms. 

It was not until after he had finished his errand at 
Aunt Mirandy’s house, that he chanced to think 
again of the Conscripts’ Hollow. As he was slowly 
lounging back up the mountain, he paused occasion- 
ally on the steep slope and looked up at the crags 
high on the summit, which he could see, now and 
then, diagonally across a deep cove, 

When he came in sight of the one which he had 
such good reason to remember, he stopped and stood 
gazing fixedly at it for a long time, wondering again 
about the robbers, and whether they had yet carried 
off their plunder from its hiding-place. 

He was too distant to distinguish the Conscripts’ 
Hollow, but from his standpoint, he could not at first 
determine where was the ledge. He thought he rec- 
ognized it presently iu a black line that seemed drawn 
across the massive cliff. 

But what was that upon it? A moving figure! He 
gazed at it spell-bound for a moment, as it slowly 
made its way along towards the Hollow. Then he 
wanted to see no more; he wanted to know no more. 
He turned and fled at full speed along the narrow 
cow-path among the bushes. 

Suddenly there was a rustle among them. Some- 
thing had sprung out into the path with a light bound, 
and as he ran, he heard a swift step behind him. It 
seemed a pursuing step, for, as he quickened his 
pace, it came faster too. It was a longer stride than 
his; it was gaining upon him. A hand with a grip 
like a vise fell upon his shoulder, and as he was 
whirled around and brought face to face with his 
pursuer, he glanced up and recognized the constable 
of the district. 

He was a tall, muscular man, dressed in brown 
jeans, with a bushy red beard. He knew Rick well, 
for he, too, was a mountaineer. 

“Ye war a-dustin’ along toler’ble fast, Rick,” he 
exclaimed; “but nothin’ on G’liath Mounting kin 
beat me a-runnin’ ’thout it air a deer. Ye'll kem 
along of me now, and stir yer stumps powerful lively, 
too, kase I haint got no time ter lose.” 

“What am I tuk up fur?” gasped Rick. 

“S'picious conduc’,”’ replied the man, curtly. 

Rick knew no more now than he did before. The 
officer’s next words made matters plainer. ‘Things 
look mightily like ye war set hyar ter watch that 
thar ledge. Ez soon ez ye seen our men a-goin’ ter 
the Conscripts’ Hollow ter sarch fur that thar stole 
truck, ye war a-goin’ ter scuttle off an’ gin the alarm 
ter them rascally no-’count thieves. I saw yer and 
yer looks, and I suspicion some sech game. Ye don’t 
cheat the law in this \deestrick—not often! Ye air 
the very boy, I reckons, what holped ter rob Blenk- 
ins’s store. Whar’s the other thieves? Ye'd better 
tell!” 

“T dunno!” cried Rick, tremulously. “I never had 
nothin’ ter do with ’em.” 

“Ye hev told on yerself,” the man retorted. ‘Why 
did ye stand a-gapin’ at the Conscripts’ Hollow ef ye 
didn’t know thar was suthin special thar?” 

Rick, in his confusion, could invent no reply, and 
he was afraid to tell the truth. He looked mutely at 
the officer, who held his arm and looked down sternly 
at him. 

“Ye air a bad egg—that’s plain. I'll take ye along 
whether I ketches the other thieves or no.” 

Then they toiled up the steep ascent in silence, and 
before very long were on the summit of the moun- 
tain, and within view of the crag. 


There on the great gray cliff, in the midst of the 
lonely woods, were several men whom Rick had never 
seen before. Their busy figures were darkly defined 
against the hazy azure of the distant ranges, and as 
they moved about, their shadows on the ground 
seemed very busy too, and blotted continually the 
golden sunshine that everywhere penetrated the thin- 
ning masses of red and bronze autumn foliage. 

A wagon, close at hand, was already half full of the 
stolen goods, and a number of men 
were going cautiously up and down 
the face of the cliff, bringing arti- 
cles, or passing them from one to 
another. 

“Well, this is a tedious job!’’ ex- 
claimed the sheriff, John Stebbins by 
name. He wasa quick-witted, good- 
natured man, but being active in 
temperament, he — 
was exceedingly 
impatient of de- 
lay. “How long 
did it take ’em to 
get all those 
heavy things 
down into the 
Conscripts’ Hol- 
low,—hey, bub?” 
he added, appeal- 
ing to Rick, who 
had been brought 
to his notice by 
the constable. It 
was terrible to 
Rick that they 
should all speak 
to him as if he 
were one of the 
criminals. He 
broke out with 
wild protesta- 
tions of his inno- 
cence, denying, 
too, that he had 
had any knowl- 
edge of what was 
hidden in the 
Conscripts’ Hol- 
low. 

“Then what 
made ye run, yan- 
der on the slope, 
when yeseen thar 
war somebody on the ledge?” demanded the con- 
stable. 

Rick had a sudden inspiration. ‘Waal,’ he fal- 
tered, with an explanatory sob, which was at once 
ludicrous and pathetic, “I war too fur off ter make 
out fur sure what ’twar on the ledge. *Twar black- 
lookin’, an’ I "lowed ’twar a b’ar.” 

All the men laughed at this. 

“I sot out ter run ter Aunt Mirandy’s house ter 
borry Job’s gun ter kem up hyar, an’ mebbe git a 
crack at him,’ continued Rick. 

“That doesn't seem unnatural,” said the sheriff. 
Then he turned to the constable. “This aint enough 
to justify us in holding on to the boy,Jim, unless we 
can fix that scrap and button on him. Where is it?” 

““D’ye know whose coat this kem off’n?” asked the 
constable, producing a bit of brown jeans, with a 
dark-colored horn button attached to it. “‘How’d 
it happen ter be stickin’ ter them blackberry-bushes 
on the ledge?” 

Rick recognized it in an instant. It was Barney 
Pratt’s button, and a bit of Barney Pratt’scoat. But 
he knew well enough that he himself must have torn 
it when he wore it down to the Conscripts’ Hollow. 

He should have at once told the whole truth of 
what he knew about the stolen goods. He should 
not have suffered the suspicion which had unjustly 
fallen upon him to be unjustly transferred to Barney, 
whom he knew was innocent. 

But he was terribly frightened, and foolishly cau- 
tious, and he did not care for justice, nor truth, nor 
friendship, now. His only anxiety was to save hir 
self, as he supposed. 

“That thar piece o’ brown jeans an’ that button 
kem off’n Barney Pratt’s coat. I’d know ’em any- 
whar,” he answered, more firmly than before. He 
noted the fact that the searching eyes of both officers 
were fixed upon his own coat, which was good and 
whole, and lacked no buttons. He had not evena 
twinge of conscience just now. In his meanness and 
cowardice his heart exulted, as he saw that suspicion 
was gradually lifting its dark shadow from him, He 
cared not where it might fall next. 

“We'll have to let you slide, I reckon,” said the 
sheriff. “But what size is this Barney Pratt?” 

“He air a lean, stringy little chap,” said Rick. 

“Is that so?”’ said the sheriff. “Well, this is a bit 
of his coat and his button; and they were found on 
the ledge, close to the Conscripts’ Hollow where the 
plunder was hid; and he’s a small fellow, that maybe 
could slip through a window-pane. That makes a 
pretty strong showing against him. We'll go for 
Barney Pratt!” 

————_+or—- 
For the Companion. 


SIXTH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
1808, 
THE THIRD-TERM QUESTION. 

This question was agitated as early as 1807, toward 
the close of Mr. Jefferson’s second term. 

But no; it was hardly a question then. Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration had been so successful and 
so popular, that he could have been reélected with- 
out serious opposition from his own party. The Leg- 
islatures of eight States requested him to stand as a 
candidate for re®lection in 1808, and few then had 
any fears of a thirc term. 

Mr. Jefferson ha :wo reasons for withdrawing to 
private life; one p:.vate, and the other public. The 
public reason was, to use his own language: 

“If some termination to the services of the chief 
magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution, or su 

lied by practice, his office, nominally for years, will 

n fact me for life; and history shows how easily 
that degenerates into an inheritance.” 
Expenses of the White House. 
That was the public reason, and no doubt it was 





the true and controlling reason. But, unhappily, 
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there was another. The expenses of the White House 
at that early day, when the President’s abode was a 
palace in a wilderness, were far beyond the salary of 
the office,—then twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
—or a little less than seventy dollars a day. 

That seems rather a large sum for one day's expen- 
ses. But Mr. Jefferson’s steward tells us that, dur- 
ing the session of Congress, when the President 
seemed obliged to throw his house open to all the 
world, the mar- 
keting alone for 
a single day often 
came to more 
than fifty dollars. 

Mr. Jefferson 
discovgred, some 
months before 
the end of his 
second term, that 
he had run in 
debt six or seven 
thousand dollars, 
and he knew not 
how to raise the 
money. He had 
some apprehen- 
sion that his pol- 
itical opponents 
would inflict 
upon him -the 
indignity of an 
arrest for debt. 

“Since I have 
become sensible 
of this deficit,” 
he wrote, “I have 
been under an 
agony of mortifi- 
cation.” 

At length, he 
effected a loan at 
a Richmond 
bank, which gave 
him temporary relief, but he 
never really recovered from 
> this pecuniary embarrassment. 
: It was even worse with his two 
successors, Madison and Mon- 
roe. Mrs, Madison in her old 
age actually wanted bread to 
eat, and Mr. Monroe’s estate 
could not have paid his funeral 
expenses. 
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The Two Candidates. 

A third term then being out of the question, the 
contest was narrowed to the two gentlemen just 
named, James Madison and James Monroe, both 
Democrats. 

As to the Federalists, they were all but extinguished 
asaparty. They again nominated C.C. Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, for the Presidency, and Rufus 
King, of Massachusetts, for the Vice-Presidency; 
but no well-informed member of the party, unless he 
were a remarkably sanguine man, could have ex- 
pected those worthy gentlemen to be elected. 

Madison and Monroe had been friends, neighbors, 
and fellow Republicans from their youth up. There 
had never been any important difference of opinion 
between them. Monroe had represented the United 
States in France during the most agonizing period 
of the French Revolution, and had so borne himself, 
in the most trying situation a diplomatist ever filled, 
as to win the warm approval of his own party and 
the equally decided disapproval of the other. 

Recently, he had added to his celebrity by conclud- 
ing the purch of Louisiana, and negotiating a 
treaty with England. His feelings had been deeply 
w ded by the rejection of his English treaty, be- 
cause it did not tainar iation by England of 
herclaim to search American vessels for deserters 
from the English navy. 











A Misunderstanding. 


~esident Jefferson had rejected the treaty with 
the coucurrence of Mr. Madison, Secretary of State; 
and there were not wanting persons to insinuate to 
Mr. Monroe that this had been done with a view to 
injure him as a candidate for the Presidency in the 
coming election. 

To have won in the course of three years two such 
brilliant diplomatic triumphs as the purchase of a 
province large enough for a great kingdom, and to 
have restored peace and good-will between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain, would have indeed giv- 
en to Mr. Monroe almost irresistible prestige. 

The treaty was rejected upon purely patriotic 
grounds. But mortals are weak, and nothing is more 
common than for men to attribute ignoble motives 
to those who wound their self-love. 

We find all the politicians of the early day extreme- 
ly prone to assign bad motives to their opponents; 
whereas, nothing can be plainer now, when the se- 
crets of the early administrations are all laid open 
to view, than that the motives of nearly all the lead- 
ing actors were pure and good. All of them made 
mistakes of judgment; but it is beyond r bl 


four members who met at the tavern were in favor 
of Madison, and of the fifty-seven at the Capitol only 
forty-seven were for Mr. Monroe. This was pretty 
decisive. 

Nevertheless, neither Mr. Monroe nor his friends 
were willing at first to acquiesce, and there was some 
danger of the party being divided. 

Andrew Jack » of T » and a good many 
of the more ardent and warlike men of the West 
preferred Monroe, He was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tion, and a peculiarly “stalwart Republican;” while 
James Madison was a learned man, a student, short 
of stature, not imposing in appearance, of modest 
and retiring manners. 

It was the benignant spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
which restored peace between the two estranged 
friends, and kept their party united. No doubt, Mr. 
Jefferson desired to be succeeded by his friend Mad- 
ison, who was seven years older than Monroe, more 
experienced in the public service, and every way fitted 
for the office. He, nevertheless, took no part in the 
strife except to try to heal it; in this he was success- 
ful, and we find the three old friends, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison and Monroe, acting in harmony during the rest 
of their lives. 





A Bitter Campaign. 


The Republicans presented then an unbroken front 
to the Federalists. You might suppose that, as the 
Democrats were so strong, and the Federalists so 
weak, that the campaign of 1808 was quiet and peace- 
ful. On the contrary, it was one of the angriest and 
bitterest ever known in any country; for, to large 
numbers of voters, it was a question of interest, of 
daily bread, of bankruptcy, and ruin; not merely a 
difference of opinion and senti t 

At that time, remember, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Great Britain were waging the most infuriate and 
desperate contest. of modern times, and neither of 
them could bestow much attention upon the rights 
or claims of other nations. 

They were like two pugilists in the last rounds of a 
long fight, clinched, struggling madly, scarcely know- 
ing that they were trespassing upon a neighbor’s field, 
careless whom they injured, provided only they could 
deal another blow at the adversary. 

Both belligerents inflicted outrages upon the rights 
of the United States; and even at this distance of 
time, it is hard to say which showed the worst spirit, 
and did the ‘most wrong. The event which led to 
“the issue” of the presidential paign of 1808 oc- 
curred in June, 1807. 

The United States frigate Chesapeake, June 22, 
1807, at eight o’clock in the morning, weighed anchor 
in Hampton Roads, near where Fortress Monroe now 
stands, and set sail for the Mediterranean. 

On board of this vessel, there were three sailors 
who had deserted from the English ship Melampus, 
about a year before. The English minister at Wash- 
ington asked the Government for the surrender of 
these men, and the captain of the Chesapeake was 
ordered to ascertain whether they were deserters 
from the British navy. 

Yes, they were. So Capt. Gordon of the Chesa- 
peake reported; but they all claimed to be American 
citizens, who had been impressed into the English 
service, and had therefore a natural right to escape 
from that service at the first chance. 

Capt. Gordon was convinced and so reported, that 
these men had been impressed. One of them was 
a colored man, and there could be scarcely a doubt 
where the British had got him. One was a native 
of the eastern shore of Maryland, where Capt. Gor- 
don himself was born, and he was personally satisfied 
that the man’s story was true. 

The third was a more doubtful case, but the weight 
of evidence was in his favor also. The Government 
sent Capt. Gordon’s report to the English minister, 
and, as he made no objection or reply, it was sup- 
posed that he was satisfied, and that the affair was at 
an end, : 








An Outrage. 


Far otherwise. After the lapse of more than a 
year, the Chesapeake, a few hours’ sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, within sight of Cape Henry, was hailed 
by the British ship Leopard, and a demand made for 
the surrender of these deserters. 

The demand being refused, the Leopard suddenly 
opened fire upon the Chesapeake, gave her a whole 
broadside, and continued to fire for twelve minutes; 
during which three men were killed and eighteen 
wounded, and twenty-one shots struck the bull. 

The Chesapeake, taken by surprise, without a gun 
loaded, and the decks in all the litter of getting away 
from port, contrived to discharge one gun, which 
was done by one of the officers bringing a coal from 
the cook’s galley, and applying it to the priming of 
the gun with his naked fingers. 

The Chesapeake was obliged to surrender. The 
English captain sent a boat on board. The three 
Melampus men were taken, besides another sailor 
who was claimed to be a deserter from another ves- 
sel. The Leopard then sailed away, and the Chesa- 
peake was obliged to return to her anchorage in 
Hampton Roads. 

The indignation of the whole people, when this un- 





question that on every important occasion their in- 
tention was to do right, 


The Nomination of Madison. 


Mr. Monroe, of course, had his friends and parti- 
sans; but they proved more ‘unwise than numerous. 
January 23, 1808, eighty-nine members of Congress 

bled in Washington to inate Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
It did not take this caucus a week to come to a bal- 
.ot. One short evening session sufficed. Mr. Madi- 
son received eighty-three votes, George Clinton three, 
and James Monroe three. For the Vice-Presidency, 
George Clinton received seventy-nine votes, John 
Langdon, of New Hampshire, five, General Dear- 
born three, and John Quincy Adams, one. The 
Democratic candidates, therefore, were Madison and 
Clinton. 

In Virginia, there was a great preponderance of 
votes in favor of Mr. Madison. On the very same 
evening, the friends of the two candidates in the 
Virginia Legislature met at Richmond; Mr. Mon- 
roe’s partisans at the Capitol, and those of Mr. Mad- 
ison at the Bell Tavern. One hundred and twenty- 





led outrage was made known, can scarcely be 
imagined. At first no one supposed that a naval offi- 
cer would have dared to commit such a deed, unless 
he had been expressly ordered by his government, 
and even the coolest heads, even Madison and Galla- 
tin, regarded it as the beginning of a war. It re- 
quired all Mr. Jefferson's patience and self-control 
to preserve the peace, even long enough for a ship to 
go to England and ask the ministry there whether 
the act of the British captain was their act or his. 

“T had only to open my hand,” wrote Mr. Jeffer- 
son afterwards, ‘‘and let havoc loose.” 

Preparations for war were duly made while the 
frigate accomplished the voyage to England and 
back. The British Government disavowed the act, 
and made some reparation for the wrong, The ad- 
miral in command of the American station was re- 
called; the captain of the Leopard was deprived of 
his ship and never again employed. Regret was ex- 
pressed by the English Government. Upon the trial 
of the four men for desertion, one was found guilty 
and executed. The three others were ordered to be 
returned to the deck of the Chesapeake, and two of 





them were so returned; the third having died in the 
interval. 
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In Bert came. He had a dish in his hand. 

‘‘What have you got there? What about Tom? 
Do you think he’ll try to lick me before I get 
over this trouble?’ 

Bert began his answer by uncovering the dish, 
showing ten great luscious strawberries, which 
would tolerate two bites apiece. 

“Grown under glass,’ Bert explained. ‘Try 
one,”’ he continued, picking by the stem the larg- 
est in the dish. 

Lew opened his mouth as wide as his mumpish 
condition would permit, to receive the tempting 
morsel. Bert crowded it in; the lips closed upon 
it. Then he clapped his hand to his mouth with 
a sharp cry, while his face contorted with pain. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said Bert. ‘Did 
the berry have a pin in it, or a torpedo, or gall, 
or anything?” 

“Oh, oh!” groaned Lew. “It seemed as if my 
tongue was getting twisted wrong side out and 
topsy-turvy by the roots. It had a convulsion of 
some kind.” 

“Oh, I know what's the matter,” said Bert, 
with an illumined look. ‘‘When you've got the 
mumps, anything sour hurts like blazes.” 

“Oh,”’ Lew sighed, in despair, ‘‘those nice ber- 
ries! It’s too bad they’ll have to be wasted.”’ 

“Oh, Lcan eat them," Bert assured him, in a 
comforting tone. With that, he threw a berry 
away back to the root of his tongue. 

“Fire and brimstone! What is it?’ he cried, 
squeezing his lips with his excited fingers. 

“Why, Bert, you’ ve got the mumps, too!”’ said 
Lew; and sure enough, Bert had. 

A few moments after, Lew asked where the 
early berries came from, for it was April. 

“Tom picked them from his hot-bed and sent 
them to you. I understand now. He knew 
they’d make you squeal, and that’s what he 
meant when he told me to say to you that this 
was his tit for your tat.”’ 

“It may be,” said Lew, “that he thought that 
the coals on my head would make me ‘squeal’ in 
another way,— make me own up. I'd like to 
own up, but seems to me I can’t own to such a 
mean thing. I'll tell you what I might do; I 
might get up another tussle, and let Tom whip 
me. What would you think of that?’ 

“Oh, you needn’t bother,” said Bert. ‘The 
boys know all about it. You see, I’ve told.” 

*You have?” cried Lew, fairly aghast. ‘Then 
you've cheated me! My only chance of atoning 
was by owning up,—the only chance to get square 
with my conscience. I'd like to know what right 
you had to go tattling in that way.” 

“I didn’t tattle about you at all. I just told 
about myself. All that I said to the fellows was 
that Tom was whipped because he was sick. 
Then I told them that I knew that he was sick, 
and I got up the fight because I was tired of see- 
ing an everlasting tie between you fellows. The 
boys don’t know that you knew that Tom was 
sick; so your chance isn’t gone yet. You can 
Own up as soon as you please.” 

*Tll do it! Dear me! How that strawberry 
stings! Yes, I'll do it as soon asI get back to 
school. I'd rather have been whipped twice than 
to feel as I do about that fight. It was foolish, 
any way, and—and—I guess I’!! keep out of fights 
hereafter. It makes a fellow feel mean to act 
like a prize-fighter and a rowdy.” 

Saran WINTER KELLOGG. 
———~@e—_————— 


A PICTURE THREE MILES LONG. 

Most of our readers have heard of, and many 
may have seen, Banvard’s great ‘“‘Panorama of 
the Mississippi.” It is said that the author of 
this immense work conceived its idea and deter- 
mined on its execution when he was a mere boy, 
during a trip across the Mississippi in a row- 
beat at sunset. The story of his after-life is a 
record of singular persistency and success in 
carrying out a boyish dream— 

When his father died, John Banvard was left a 
poor, friendless lad, and obtained employment 
with a druggist. But so fond was he of sketching 
the likenesses of those about him on the walls 
with chalk or coal, that his master told him he 
made better likenesses than pills; so poor Jobn 
lost his situation. 

He then tried other plans, and met with many 
disappointments. Finally he obtained enough 
money to begin his great work. He bought a 
small skiff, and set off alone on his perilous ad- 
venture, 

He travelled thousands of miles, crossing the 
Mississippi back wards and forwards to secure the 
be-t points for making his sketches. All day 
long he went on sketching, and when the sun 
was about to set he either shot wild fowl on the 
river, or hauling the little boat ashore, went into 
the woods, with his rifle, to shoot game. 

After cooking and eating his supper, he turned 
his boat over on the ground, and crept under it, 
rolling himself up in a blanket to sleep for the 
night, safe from the falling dews and prowling 
animals. 

Sometimes for weeks together he never spoke 
toa human being. In this manner he went on 
sketching for more than four hundred days be- 
fore the necessary drawings were finished, and 
then be set to work in good earnest to paint the 
picture. 

He had only made sketches in his wanderings. 
After these were completed, there were culors 
and canvas to be bought, and a large wooden 


them on one piece of canvas, and is. make a 
panorama. 

When it was finished it covered three miles of 
canvas, and represented a range of scenery three 
thousand miles in extent; and that all this mag- 
nificent work was executed by a poor, fatherless, 
moneyless lad, ought to make us ashamed of 
giving up any undertaking worth pursuing, 
merely because it would cost us some trouble. 

——_<+@-——_—____—— 
EVERMORE, 


They whom we loved and lost so len ago, 
Dwell - those cities, far from morta 
Haunt those fresh woodlands, wihense owent carol- 
= soar, 
Eternal peace have they; 
God wipes their tears away 
They drink that river of life which fiows for 
Evermore. 


Thither we hasten through these woniene dim, 
But lo! the wide winds of the Serapbi 
Shine m the sunset! On that joyous shore 

Our tened hearts 1 kno 

The life of tong ago; 
The sorrow-burdened past shall fade for 

vermore. = Dublin University Magazine. 

—+or—_—_—_—_—- 


For the Companion. 
A TISSUE-PAPER PARTY. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

Aunt Betsy Green’s cottage had been burnt to 
ashes by the carelessness of a lazy Irishman, who, 
while sawing wood in the shed, had dropped his 
pipe into a box of shavings. 

While the embers were still smoking the young 
ladies of the village, who were greatly interested 
in good old‘ Aunt Betsy,”’ were collecting money 
to rebuild the little house. 

At four o’clock, a dozen large school-girls 

rushed into the sitting-room of the finest house 
in town, the foremost of the group exclaiming to 
a lady who sat there,— 
“O mamma! we had just planned a little Fair 
to help rebuild Aunt Betsy’s cottage, and now 
Jess Lee says the ‘old young ladies’ are to have 
one, and that we are too young to plan a Fair and 
be successful, but that we may have a tableau; 
I may be Rebecca at the well—standing behind a 
pile of old stones dipping lemonade ont of a 
water-pail—pho!”’ 

“We could have a calico party; but Aunt Bet- 
sy doesn’t want a lot of young calico dresses,” 
said another of the girls. 

“Suppose then we give some new entertain- 

ment,” said the lady. ‘‘Let me see—I think you 
could have a tissue-paper party. Yes, and dress 
like the patterns in the city windows. Tissue 
comes in all colors and shades, and you can make 
your waists over thin cloth, and loop, or flounce 
or plait your skirts to your taste. You can get 
all the ideas you please from fashion-plates or 
friends, but the work should be your own. I 
will give you my parlors, because they are the 
largest.in town, and your mothers, I am sure, 
will join in getting up a supper. You can sell 
tickets, and at the close of the party we will have 
an auction and sell off the paper dresses.’’ 
Mrs. Mead now saw a shy little girl peeping 
over the shoulders of those in the rear of the 
group, her gray eyes, which were shaded by long 
dark lashes, full of eager interest. 

“Oh, there is Hope! she must share in this 
party, too,’’ said the lady. 

“IT haven’t any tissue-paper, and I haven’t any 
one to show me,”’ whispered the little girl. 

“But you shall hgve both, my child,’’ said the 
lady, kindly. ‘I will see to that.” 

Hope Morris was, until within a year or so, 
a stranger among these girls, her parents, who 
were English, having died in the place a few 
months before, leaving this onechild.: The towns- 
people had been very kind during the long months 
of their illness, and when death came, had buried 
them decently in the new cemetery. 

But there was no home for poor little Hope. 
Every lady who loved little girls seemed to be 
supplied with them; so after a great deal of dis- 
cussion and many regrets, she was sent to the 
almshouse with the understanding that Mr. 
Greenly, the keeper, should take her into his 
own family, till inquiries could be made for her 
relatives in England. 

A year had gone by. No relatives had ap- 
peared to claim her, so she remained with Mr. 
Greenly and came down to the public school. 
Everybody said, “‘It’s too bad;”’ but no one made 
it any better. The only persons in town who did 
all they could to brighten her dull life were her 
class-mates at school. They were always kind 
to her, and never made her feel that she was a 
poor-house child. 

The tissue-paper party was kept secret—almost 
—while Mrs. Mead held mysterious meetings 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon in the 
great spare chamber over her parlor. 

The store-keeper wondered why she wanted 
such quantities of tissue-paper as she ordered 
from Boston; and the ‘old young ladies’’ (that 
meant all above eighteen and out of school) 
laughed and said,— 

“Those children are making paper flowers, no 
doubt, for our Fair, but nobody will buy them.” 

But one day, long before the “old young ladies”’ 
were ready for their Fair, the “young young la- 
dies’’ were out in full feather, selling tickets for 
“a social gathering at Mrs. Mead’s.” 

And the few parents who were in the secret 
aided in the sale, till one hundred and forty bright 
silver quarters glittered in a drawer in that fine 
guest-chamber. The friends of Mrs. Mead were, 
of course, glad to go to the party, and many 








building to be erected, for he determined to paint 


young people and old who had never seen her 


ion aie would have been willing t to give three 
bright quarters to get into it. 

Well, the happy night came at last, and the 
guests, as they arrived, were informed that every 
one must wear a tissue-paper neck-tie, badge, or 
apron, which they would buy of two young ladies 
in the upper front hall. 

Of course this made a great deal of fun. Old 
Squire Walton walked solemnly into the parlor 
with a pink paper-ribbon badge in his button- 
hole. Dr. Willis wore a bow at his collar of blue 
paper, and even the minister was forced to allow 
a white tie to be pinned over his black one. 

As they were ushered into the great parlor, 
the first figure that met>their eyes was that of 
Aunt Betsy Green, seated in a crimson, high- 
backed chair, robed in the immortal black alpaca 
which she had wrenched from the flames, and 
with a white tissue-paper cap and apron on. 

As the company gathered, there was a great 
deal of laughing and talking, and in the midst of 
it all, twelve lovely youhg girls entered the par- 
lor, with a rattling and rasping and swishing that 
made a band of music quite unnecessary. 

And such elegant costumes as were seen, sur- 
prised the most fashionable lady in the assembly. 
Kate Emerson represented a water-nymph. She 
was dressed in pale sea-green paper, with long 
cut fringes, like sea-grass, floating from her head, 
her shoulders, her sleeves, and her upper skirt; 
and with green rosettes and flying grass on her 
slippers. She was introduced as ‘‘Undine.”’ 

May Horn was a beautiful young girl, dressed 
in white, all dotted over with apple blossoms, 
and tender green leaves and buds, representing 
“May.” 

*June’’ wore the palest of pink dresses, deco- 
rated with roses, and buds of deeper tints. The 
flowers on both these costumes were formed of 
tissue of different shades, cut, and drawn into 
shape, and tacked with a needle and thread in 
the forin of wreaths festooned on the sleeves, 
waist and skirt. 

“Night” sailed in, robed in black, and dotted 

with tiny silver stars, with a silver comb in her 
dark hair, and silver jewelry on her neck, wrists 
and fingers. 
Hope Morris wore a pale blue dress, with puffs 
and frills and flowers and quilting of pink,—a 
costume which it had taken all the sane paupers 
and the “‘keeper’s’’ wife a week to decide on. 
She looked very lovely in it, and she wished, as 
she stood before Mrs. Mead’s glass, that the town 
would require the Greenlys to keep her always 
dressed as well. The other costumes were equally 
beautiful. 

The effect of all this color in such fine combi- 
nations was charming, and the rattling and whiz- 
zing and sweeping about of the paper dresses, 
made it very funny for the company. 

Occasionally, there would be an accident. A 
young girl’s sleeve would burst open, showing a 
beautiful plump arm. Ora big boy would tread 
on a train,—big boys are always treading on 
something. But, altogether, the party was a 
great success. 

Of course there were a great many jokes made, 
especially by the boys who had trodden on the 
frail flounces. At the supper-table, one of the 
boys called for another piece of ‘“‘tissue-paper 
cake,”’ and another asked for more “‘tisgue-paper 
ice-cream.”’ 

The girls took it all very kindly, and Ruth, 
who was mistress of the situation, replied that 
she was glad to see they had not tissue-paper ap- 
petites. 

The supper being over, the company marched 
back, some one said, ‘‘by tissue-paper music,” 
to the parlor; and there found, to their surprise, 
that a low staging had been erected in their ab- 
sence, and wondered what was to come off next. 

The staging was merely a piano-box, hidden 
by a crimson piano-cover, that did not require a 
nail to be driven at the time. 

A witty gentleman of the town, father of one of 
the “‘young young ladies,” now mounted the box, 
and called the meeting to order. He then said, 
in a mock-serious tone,— 

“Gentlemen and ladies, we have now come to 
the most remarkable stage of this remarkable oc- 
casion. ‘The rare, costly and tasteful dresses you 
see worn by the rising daughters of this town, 
are to be sold at auction, and you are to have the 
privilege of bidding on them, The person who 
makes the highest offer will secure the choicest 
dress. Had Madam Demorest—whose name is 
Legion, for she lives in every city in the conti- 
nent—heard of this auction, you would have had 
no such chance; for she would have come and 
bought them en masse, at prices with which coun- 
try ladies and gentlemen could not possibly com- 

ete.’? 
‘i Here a gentleman who, with his lovely wife, 
seemed strangers to most of the company, asked, 
“Do the young ladies go with the dresses? If so, 
I should be willing to bid very high for one of 
them.”’ 

Of course this made a great laugh; and there 
were whisperings all round, ““Who is he?’ 

“Oh, he’s the Hon. Mr. L. Lester, from Cali- 


fornia. He was born here, and has come back 
to see his native place. The minister knows him 
well.”’ 


Very soon, three or four gentlemen were gath- 
ered about him in earnest conversation, while the 
bidding and playful jesting were going on at the 
platform, 

“Please sell all the dresses now but the blue 





and pink one. Keep that for the last, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer,”’ said Mr. Dean. 

And as ‘“‘Night,”’ with her silver stars, rustled 
up to the platform, the company saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester leaving the room, the latter holding 
sweet Hope Morris by the hand. 

Of course the fathers and mothers were very 
proud of the taste their daughters had displayed, 
and very anxious to own the frail dresses they 
had made, So the bidding was spirited, and 
some of the dresses brought as high as three 
dollars each. 

After a while, the blue and pink dress was put 
up, and every one noticed that Hope’s usually 
pale cheeks were very rosy, and her eyes very 
bright. 

At the first call, the wife of the keeper of the 
poor-house, who had been especially invited, bid 
seventy-five cents. Some one else cried, ‘‘One 
dollar;’”’ another, “One fifty.’”’ Just then, the 
company were startled by the handsome strange 
gentleman calling out, ‘“'wenty-five dollars!’’ 
Of course this made a great bustle, and the gen- 
tleman came forward, and taking Hope by the 
hand, said, ‘‘With the consent of this little girl, 
and that of the gentlemen who stand as her 
guardians,’’—he was too delicate to say, ‘The 
overseers of the poor,’’—‘‘I am to have the wearer 
as well as the dress: and henceforth her name 
will be Hope Morris Lester. But,’’ he added, “I 
would not accept the great gift for so small a 
sum; so when you get your good friend’s new 
home furnished, I will put five hundred dollars 
into the savings bank for her to keep and use as 
she may need in the future.”’ 

Of course there were great rejoicings over 
Hope’s good fortune. Aunt Betsy wiped her 
eyes with her tissue-paper handkerchief, as she 
sat in the great crimson chair, and said “‘it was 
worth while having her home burnt up, to see so 
much good come of it!’’ 

Ruth Mead, who was very jealous of the honor 
of the “‘young young ladies,’”’ smiled and said, 
“Five hundred and seventy-eight dollars! That’s 
a great deal more than the ‘old young ladies’ will 
make at their Fair. But we will be kind, and 
help them all we can. Perhaps, after all, I'll be 
Rebecca for them.’”’ 

There was great lamentation at the poor-house 
over the loss of the little lady whom they had 
called *‘the parlor boarder;’’ and the lonely old 
inmates picked up all the bits of pink and blue 
tissue, —the clippings from her dress,—and 
pressed them in their Bibles and hymn-books “to 
remember her by.”’ 

The morning he took Hope away, Mr. Lester 
shook hands kindly with them all, and gave cach 
inmate a bright silver dollar. 

Years have passed since Aunt Betsy Green took 
possession of her nicely-furnished little cottage; 
and during that time Hope has grown into a 
beautiful and useful young lady, a delight as 
well as an ornament in the elegant home which 
was secured for her that night at the tissue-paper 
party. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 


THE CONSCRIPTS’ HOLLOW. 
In Five Cuapters.—Cuap. II. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
After this Rick Gregory was very steady at his 
work for awhile. He kept out of the woods as much 
as possible, and felt that he knew more already than 
was good for him. Above all, he avoided that big 
sandstone cliff and the Conscripts’ Hollow, where the 
goods lay hidden. 

He heard no more of thesearch that had been made 
for the thieves and their booty, and he congratulated 
himself on his caution in keeping silent about what 
he had found. 

“Now, ef it hed been that thar wide-mouthed Bar- 
ney, stid o’ me, he’d hev blabbed fust thing, an’ they'd 
all hev thunk ez he war the boy what them scoundrels 
put through the winder ter steal the folkses’ track. 
They’d hev jailed him, I reckons.” 

He had begun to forget his own part in the wrong- 
doing—that his silence was helping to screen “them 
scoundrels” from the law. 

This state of mind continued for a week perhaps. 
Then he fell to speculating about the stolen goods. 
He wondered whether they were all there yet, or 
whether the burglars had managed to carry them 
away. His curiosity grew so great that several times 
he was almost at the point of going to see for him- 
self, but one morning, early, when an opportunity to 
do so was suddenly presented, his courage failed 
him. 

His mother had just come into the log-cabin from 
the hen-house with a woe-begone face. 

“J do declar’!” she exclaimed, solemnly, “that I’m 
surely the afflictedest ‘oman on G’liath Mounting! 
An’ them young fall tur-r-keys air so spindlin’ an’ 
delikit they’ll be the death o’ me yit!” 

They were so splindling and delicate that they were 
the death of themselves. She had just buried three, 
and her heart and her larder were alike an aching 
i died ter-day, an’ two ias’ Wednesday!” 
As she counted them on her finger. she honored each 
with a shake of the head, so mournful that it might 
be accounted an obituary in dumb show, “I hev had 
no sort’n luck with this tur-r-key’s brood, an’ the 
t’other hev stole her nest away, an’ I hev got sech a 
mean no-count set o’ chillen they can’t find her. 
Waal! waal! waal! this comin’ winter the Lord’ll be 
obleeged ter pervide!” 

This was washing-day, and as she began to scrub 
away on the noisy wash-board, a sudden thought 
struck her. ‘“Yetold me two weeks ago an’ better, 
Rick, that ye hed laid off ter sarch the Conscripts’ 

Hollow; ye ‘lowed ye hed been everywhere else. 
Did ye go thar fur the tur-r-key?”’ 

Bhe faced him with her dripping arms akimbo, 
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Rick’s face turned red as he answered, “That thar 
tur-r-key aint a-nigh thar.” 

“What ails ye, Rick? thar’s su’thin’ wrong. I kin 
tell it by yer looks. Ye never hed the grit ter sarch 
thar, I’ll be bound; did ye, now?” 

Rick could not bring himself to admit being near 


No,” he faltered, “I never sarched thar.” 

“Ye'lldo it now, though!” his mother declared, 
triumphantly. “I’m a-feared ter send Jacob on sech 
a yerrand down the bluffs, kase he air so little he 
mought fall; but he air big enough ter go “long an’ 
watch ye go down ter the Hollow—else ye’ll kem 
back an’ say ye hey sarched thar, when ye aint been 
a-nigh the bluff.” 

Rick was in great trouble. There seemed for a 
moment no escape for him. His mother was looking 
resolutely at him, and Jacob had gotten up briskly 
from his seat in the chimney-corner. He wasasmall 
tow-headed boy with big owlish eyes, and Rick knew 
from experience that they were very likely to see 
anything he did not do. He must go—and then if 
at any time the stolen goods should be discovered, 
Jacob and his mother, and who could say how many 
besides, would know that he had been to the Con- 
scripts’ Hollow, and knew what was hidden there. 

In that case his silence on the subject would be 
very suspicious. It would seem as if he had some 
connection with the thieves, and for that reason tried 
to conceal the plunder. 

He was saying to himself that he would not go— 
and he must! How could he avoid it? Ashe glanced 
uneasily around the room, his eyes chanced to fall on 
a little object lying on the edge of the shelf just above 
the wash-tub. He made the most of the opportunity. 
As he slung his hat upon his head with an impatient 
gesture, he managed to brush the shelf with it and 
knock the small object into the foaming suds below. 

His mother sank into a chair with uplifted hands 
and eyes. 

“The las’ cake 0’ hop yeast!” she cried. ‘‘An’ how 
air the bread ter be raised?” 

To witness her despair one would think only jack- 
screws could do it. 

“Surely I am the afflictedest *oman on G’liath 
Mounting! An’ ter-morrer Brother Pete’s wife an’ 
his gals air a-comin’, and I hed laid off ter hev raised 
bread.”’ 

For “raised bread” is a great rarity and luxury in 
these parts, the nimble “dodgers” being the staff of 
life. 

“J never went ter do it,”” muttered Rick. 

““Waal, ye kin jes’ kerry yer bones down the moun- 
ting ter Sister Mirandy’s house, an’ ax her ter fotch 
me acake o’ her yeast when she kems up hyar ter- 
day ter holp me sizin’ yarn. Arter that I don’t keer 
what ye does with yerself. Ef ye stays hyar along 
o” we-uns, ye’ll haul the roof down nex’, J reckon. 
*Pears like ter me ez boys an’ men-folks air powerful 
awk’ard, useless critters ter keep in a house; they 
oughter hev pens outside, I’m a-thinkin’.” 

She had forgotten about the turkey, and Rick was 
glad enough to escape on these terms. 

It was not until after he had finished his errand at 
Aunt Mirandy’s house, that he chanced to think 
again of the Conscripts’ Hollow. As he was slowly 
lounging back up the mountain, he paused occasion- 
ally on the steep slope and looked up at the crags 
high on the summit, which he could see, now and 
then, diagonally across a deep cove, 

When he came in sight of the one which he had 
such good reason to remember, he stopped and stood 
gazing fixedly at it for a long time, wondering again 
about the robbers, and whether they had yet carried 
off their plunder from its hiding-place. 

He was too distant to distinguish the Conscripts’ 
Hollow, but from his standpoint, he could not at first 
determine where was the ledge. He thought he rec- 
ognized it presently in a black line that seemed drawn 
across the massive cliff. 

But what was that upon it? A moving figure! He 
gazed at it spell-bound for a moment, as it slowly 
made its way along towards the Hollow. Then he 
wanted to see no more; he wanted to know no more. 
He turned and fled at full speed along the narrow 
cow-path among the bushes. 

Suddenly there was a rustle among them. Some- 
thing had sprung out into the path with a light bound, 
and as he ran, he heard a swift step behind him. It 
seemed a pursuing step, for, as he quickened his 
pace, it came faster too. It was a longer stride than 
his; it was gaining upon him. A hand with a grip 
like a vise fell upon his shoulder, and as he was 
whirled around and brought face to face with his 
pursuer, he glanced up and recognized the constable 
of the district. 

He was a tall, muscular man, dressed in brown 
jeans, with a bushy red beard. He knew Rick well, 
for he, too, was a mountaineer. 

“Ye war a-dustin’ along toler’ble fast, Rick,” he 
exclaimed; “but nothin’ on G’liath Mounting kin 
beat me a-runnin’ ’thout it air a deer. Ye'll kem 
along of me now, and stir yer stumps powerful lively, 
too, kase I haint got no time ter lose.” 

“What am I tuk up fur?” gasped Rick. 

“$'picious conduc’,” replied the man, curtly. 

Rick knew no more now than he did before. The 
officer’s next words made matters plainer. ‘Things 
look mightily like ye war set hyar ter watch that 
thar ledge. Ez soon ez ye seen our men a-goin’ ter 
the Conscripts’ Hollow ter sarch fur that thar stole 
truck, ye war a-goin’ ter scuttle off an’ gin the alarm 
ter them rascally no-’count thieves. I saw yer and 
yer looks, and I suspicion some sech game. Ye don’t 
cheat the law in this deestrick—not often! Ye air 
the very boy, I reckons, what holped ter rob Blenk- 
ins’s store. Whar’s the other thieves? Ye'd better 
tell!” 

“I dunno!” cried Rick, tremulously. “I never had 
nothin’ ter do with ’em.” 

“Ye hev told on yerself,” the man retorted. “Why 
did ye stand a-gapin’ at the Conscripts’ Hollow ef ye 
didn’t know thar was suthin special thar?” 

Rick, in his confusion, could invent no reply, and 
he was afraid to tell the truth. He looked mutely at 
the officer, who held his arm and looked down sternly 
at him. 

“Ve air a bad egg—that’s plain. I'll take ye along 
whether I ketches the other thieves or no.” 

Then they toiled up the steep ascent in silence, and 
before very long were on the summit of the moun- 
tain, and within view of the crag. 





There on the great gray cliff, in the midst of the 
lonely woods, were several men whom Rick had never 
seen before. Their busy figures were darkly defined 
against the hazy azure of the distant ranges, and as 
they moved about, their shadows on the ground 
seemed very busy too, and blotted continually the 
golden sunshine that everywhere penetrated the thin- 
ning masses of red and bronze autumn foliage. 





A wagon, close at hand, was already half full of the 
stolen goods, and a number of men 
were going cautiously up and down 
the face of the cliff, bringing arti- 
cles, or passing them from one to 
another. 

“Well, this is a tedious job!’’ ex- 
claimed the sheriff, John Stebbins by 
name. He wasa quick-witted, good- 
natured man, but being active in 
temperament, he " 
was exceedingly 
impatient of de- 
lay. “How long 
did it take ’em to 
get all those 
heavy things 
down into the 
Conscripts’ Hol- 
low,—hey, bub?”’ 
he added, appeal- 
ing to Rick, who 
had been brought 
to his notice by 
the constable. It 
was terrible to 
Rick that they 
should all speak 
to him as if he 
were one of the 
criminals. He 
broke out with 
wild protesta- 
tions of his inno- 
cence, denying, 
too, that he had 
had any knowl- 
edge of what was 
hidden in the 
Conscripts’ Hol- 
low. 

“Then what 
made ye run, yan- 
der on the slope, 
when yeseen thar 
war somebody on the ledge?’ demanded the con- 
stable. 

Rick had a sudden inspiration. ‘Waal,” he fal- 
tered, with an explanatory sob, which was at once 
ludicrous and pathetic, “I war too fur off ter make 
out fur sure what ’twar on the ledge. *Twar black- 
lookin’, an’ I "lowed ’twar a b’ar.” 

All the men laughed at this. 

“I sot out ter run ter Aunt Mirandy’s house ter 
borry Job’s gun ter kem up hyar, an’ mebbe git a 
crack at him,” continued Rick. 

“That doesn't seem unnatural,” said the sheriff. 
Then he turned to the constable. “This aint enough 
to justify us in holding on to the boy,Jim, unless we 
can fix that scrap and button on him. Where is it?” 

‘““D’ye know whose coat this kem off’n?” asked the 
constable, producing a bit of brown jeans, with a 
dark-colored horn button attached to it. ‘“How’d 
it happen ter be stickin’ ter them blackberry-bushes 
on the ledge?”’ 

Rick recognized it in an instant. It was Barney 
Pratt’s button, and a bit of Barney Pratt’scoat. But 
he knew well enough that he himself must have torn 
it when he wore it down to the Conscripts’ Hollow. 

He should have at once told the whole truth of 
what he knew about the stolen goods. He should 
not have suffered the suspicion which had unjustly 
fallen upon him to be unjustly transferred to Barney, 
whom he knew was innocent. 

But he was terribly frightened, and foolishly cau- 
tious, and he did not care for justice, nor truth, nor 
friendship, now. His only anxiety was to save him- 
self, as he supposed. 

“That thar piece o’ brown jeans an’ that button 
kem off’n Barney Pratt’s coat. I’d know ’em any- 
whar,” he answered, more firmly than before. He 
noted the fact that the searching eyes of both officers 
were fixed upon his own coat, which was good and 
whole, and lacked no buttons. He had not evena 
twinge of conscience just now. In his meanness and 
cowardice his heart exulted, as he saw that suspicion 
was gradually lifting its dark shadow from him. He 
cared not where it might fall next. 

“We'll have to let you slide, I reckon,” said the 
sheriff. “But what size is this Barney Pratt?” 

“He air a lean, stringy little chap,” said Rick. 

“Ts that so?” said the sheriff. “Well, this is a bit 
of his coat and his button; and they were found on 
the ledge, close to the Conscripts’ Hollow where the 
plunder was hid; and he’s a small fellow, that maybe 
could slip through a window-pane. That makes a 
pretty strong showing against him. We'll go for 
Barney Pratt!” 

—~<~+or—___—__ 
For the Companion. 


SIXTH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
1808. 
THE THIRD-TERM QUESTION. 

This question was agitated as early as 1807, toward 
the close of Mr. Jefferson’s second term. 

But no; it was hardly a question then. Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration had been so successful and 
so popular, that he could have been reélected with- 
out serious opposition from his own party. The Leg- 
islatures of eight States requested him to stand as a 

didate for re#lection in 1808, and few then had 
any fears of a third term. 

Mr. Jefferson had two reasons for withdrawing to 
private life; one private, and the other public. The 
public reason was, to use his own language: 

“If some termination to the services of the chief 
magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution, or su 
= by practice, his office, nominally for years, will 

n fact ome for life; and history shows how easily 
that degenerates into an inheritance.” 
Expenses of the White House. 

That was the public reason, and no doubt it was 
the trne and controlling reason. But, unhappily, 
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there was another. The expenses of the White House 
at that early day, when the President’s aboile was a 
palace in a wilderness, were far beyond the salary of 
the office,—then twenty-five thousand dollars a year, 
—or a little less than seventy dollars a day. 

That seems rather-a large sum for one day's expen- 
ses. But Mr. Jefferson’s steward tells us that, dur- 
ing the session of Congress, when the President 
seemed obliged to throw his house open to all the 
world, the mar- 
keting alone for 
a single day often 
came to more 
than fifty dollars. 

Mr. Jefferson 
discovgred, some 
months before 
the end of his 
second term, that 
he had run in 
debt six or seven 
thousand dollars, 
and he knew not 
how to raise the 
money. He had 
some apprehen- 
sion that his pol- 
itical opponents 
would inflict 
upon him.the 
indignity of an 
arrest for debt. 

“Since I have 
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four members who met at the tavern were in favor 
of Madison, and of the fifty-seven at the Capitol only 
forty-seven were for Mr. Monroe. This was pretty 
decisive. 

Nevertheless, neither Mr. Monroe nor his friends 
were willing at first to acquiesce, and there was some 
danger of the party being divided. 

Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, and a good many 
of the more ardent and warlike men of the West 
preferred Monroe. He was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tion, and a peculiarly “stalwart Republican;” while 
James Madison was a learned man, a student, short 
of stature, not imposing in appearance, of modest 
and retiring manners. 

It was the benignant spirit of Thomas Jefferson 
which restored peace between the two estranged 
friends, and kept their party united. No doubt, Mr. 
Jefferson desired to be succeeded by his friend Mad- 
ison, who was seven years older than Monroe, more 
experienced in the public service, and every way fitted 
for the office. He, nevertheless, took no part in the 
strife except to try to heal it; in this he was success- 
ful, and we find the three old friends, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison and Monroe, acting in harmony during the rest 
of their lives. 


. 


A Bitter Campaign. 


The Republicans presented then an unbroken front 
to the Federalists. You might suppose that, as the 
Democrats were so strong, and the Federalists so 
weak, that the campaign of 1808 was quiet and peace- 
ful. On the contrary, it was one of the angriest and 
bitterest ever known in any country; for, to large 





of this deficit,” 
he wrote, “I have 
been under an 
agony of mortifi- 
cation.” > 

At length, he 
effected a loan at 
a Richmond 
bank, which gave 
him temporary relief, but he 
never really recovered from 
> this pecuniary embarrassment. 
: It was even worse with his two 
successors, Madison and Mon- 
roe. Mrs. Madison in her old 
age actually wanted bread to 
eat, and Mr. Monroe’s estate 
could not have paid his funeral 
expenses. 
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The Two Candidates. 

A third term then being out of the question, the 
contest was narrowed to the two gentlemen just 
named, James Madison and James Monroe, both 
Democrats. 

As to the Federalists, they were all but extinguished 
asaparty. They again nominated C.C. Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, for the Presidency, and Rufus 
King, of Massachusetts, for the Vice-Presidency; 
but no well-informed member of the party, unless he 
were a remarkably sanguine man, could have ex- 
pected those worthy gentlemen to be elected. 

Madison and Monroe had been friends, neighbors, 
and fellow Republicans from their youth up. There 
had never been any important difference of opinion 
between them. Monroe had represented the United 
States in France during the most agonizing period 
of the French Revolution, and had so borne himself, 
in the most trying situation a dipl tist ever filled, 
as to win the warm approval of his own party and 
the equally decided disapproval of the other. 

Recently, he had added to his celebrity by conclud- 
ing the purchase of Louisiana, and negotiating a 
treaty with England. His feelings had been deeply 
w ded by the rejection of his English treaty, be- 
cause it did not contain a re jation by England of 
herclaim to search American vessels for deserters 
from the English navy. 











A Misunderstanding. 


President Jefferson had rejected the treaty with 
the concurrence of Mr. Madison, Secretary of State; 
and there were not wanting persons to insinuate to 
Mr. Monroe that this had been done with a view to 
injure him as a candidate for the Presidency in the 
coming election. 

To have won in the course of three years two such 
brilliant diplomatic triumphs as the purchase of a 
province large enough for a great kingdom, and to 
have restored peace and good-will between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain, would have indeed giv- 
en to Mr. Monroe almost irresistible prestige. 

The treaty was rejected upon purely patriotic 
grounds, But mortals are weak, and nothing is more 
common than for men to attribute ignoble motives 
to those who wound their self-love. 

We find all the politicians of the early day extreme- 
ly prone to assign bad motives to their opponents; 
whereas, nothing can be plainer now, when the se- 
erets of the early administrations are all laid open 
to view, than that the motives of nearly all the lead- 
ing actors were pure and good. All of them made 
mistakes of judgment; but it is beyond r bl 


of voters, it was a question of interest, of 
daily bread, of bankruptcy, and ruin; not merely a 
difference of opinion and senti t 

At that time, remember, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Great Britain were waging the most infuriate and 
desperate contest of modern times, and neither of 
them could bestow much attention upon the rights 
or claims of other nations. 

They were like two pugilists in the last rounds of a 
long fight, clinched, struggling madly, scarcely know- 
ing that they were trespassing upon a neighbor’s field, 
careless whom they injured, provided only they could 
deal another blow at the adversary. 

Both belligerents inflicted outrages upon the rights 
of the United States; and even at this distance of 
time, it is hard to say which showed the worst spirit, 
and did the ‘most wrong. The event which led to 
“the issue” of the presidential campaign of 1808 oc- 
curred in June, 1807. 

The United States frigate Chesapeake, June 22, 
1807, at eight o’clock in the morning, weighed anchor 
in Hampton Roads, near where Fortress Monroe now 
stands, and set sail for the Mediterranean. 

On board of this vessel, there were three sailors 
who had deserted from the English ship Melampus, 
about a year before. The English minister at Wash- 
ington asked the Government for the surrender of 
these men, and the captain of the Chesapeake was 
ordered to ascertain whether they were deserters 
from the British navy. 

Yes, they were. So Capt. Gordon of the Chesa- 
peake reported; but they all claimed to be American 
citizens, who had been impressed into the English 
service, and had therefore a natural right to escape 
from that service at the first chance. 

Capt. Gordon was convinced and so reported, that 
these men had been impressed. One of them was 
a colored man, and there could be scarcely a doubt 
where the British had got him. One was a native 
of the eastern shore of Maryland, where Capt. Gor- 
don himself was born, and he was personally satisfied 
that the man’s story was true. 

The third was a more doubtful case, but the weight 
of evidence was in his favor also. The Government 
sent Capt. Gordon's report to the English minister, 
and, as he made no objection or reply, it was sup- 
posed that he was satisfied, and that the affair was at 
an end, 





An Outrage. 


Far otherwise. After the lapse of more than a 
year, the Chesapeake, a few hours’ sail from Hamp- 
ton Roads, within sight of Cape Henry, was hailed 
by the British ship Leopard, and a demand made for 
the surrender of these deserters. 

The demand being refused, the Leopard suddenly 
opened fire upon the Chesapeake, gave her a whole 
broadside, and continued to fire for twelve minutes; 
during which three men were killed and eighteen 
wounded, and twenty-one shots struck the hull. 

The Chesapeake, taken by surprise, without a gun 
loaded, and the decks in all the litter of getting away 
from port, contrived to discharge one gun, which 
was done by one of the officers bringing a coal from 
the cook’s galley, and applying it to the priming of 
the gun with his naked fingers. 

The Chesapeake was obliged to surrender. The 
English captain sent a boat on board. The three 
Melampus men were taken, besides another sailor 
who was claimed to be a deserter from another ves- 
sel. The Leopard then sailed away,and the Chesa- 
peake was obliged to return to her anchorage in 
Hampton Roads. 

The indignation of the whole people, when this un- 





question that on every important occasion their in- 
tention was to do right, 


The Nomination of Madison. 


Mr. Monroe, of course, had his friends and parti- 
sans; but they proved more ‘unwise than numerous. 
January 23, 1808, eighty-nine members of Congress 

bled in Washington to inate Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 
It did not take this caucus a week to come to a bal- 
.ot. One short evening session sufficed. Mr. Madi- 
son received eighty-three votes, George Clinton three, 
and James Monroe three. For the Vice-Presidency, 
George Clinton received seventy-nine votes, John 
Langdon, of New Hampshire, five, General Dear- 
born three, and John Quincy Adams, one. The 
Democratic candidates, therefore, were Madison and 
Clinton. 

In Virginia, there was a great preponderance of 
votes in favor of Mr. Madison. On the very same 
evening, the friends of the two candidates in the 
Virginia Legislature met at Richmond; Mr. Mon- 
roe’s partisans at the Capitol, and those of Mr. Mad- 
ison at the Bell Tavern. One hundred and twenty- 








pled outrage was made known, can scarcely be 
imagined. At first no one supposed that a naval offi- 
cer would have dared to commit such a deed, unless 
he had been expressly ordered by his government, 
and even the éoolest heads, even Madison and Galla- 
tin, regarded it as the beginning of a war. It re- 
quired all Mr. Jefferson's patience and self-control 
to preserve the peace, even long enough for a ship to 
go to England and ask the ministry there whether 
the act of the British captain was their act or his. 

“TI had only to open my hand,”’ wrote Mr. Jeffer- 
son afterwards, ‘“‘and let havoc loose.” 

Preparations for war were duly made while the 
frigate accomplished the voyage to England and 
back. The British Government disavowed the act, 
and made some reparation for the wrong, The ad- 
miral in command of the American station was re- 
called; the captain of the Leopard was deprived of 
his ship and never again employed. Regret was ex- 
pressed by the English Government. Upon the trial 
of the four men for desertion, one was found guilty 
and executed. The three others were ordered to be 
returned to the deck of the Chesapeake, and two of 
them were so returned; the third having died in the 
interval, 
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But the British Government still claimed the 
right of seizing deserters from American vessels, 
and claimed also the right to seize and confiscate 
all vessels and their cargoes that attempted to 
carry on trade with France, or any other country 
in alliance with, or under the dominion of, France. 

The United States retorted by the Embargo of 
December, 1807, which suspended all commerce 
with the belligerents. It was as if Mr. Jefferson 





ferson’s furniture and books, each drawn by six 
mules or four horses, had started on their way 
toward Monticello, leaving the ex-President to 
follow soon, relieved to be honorably rid of his 
great burden, and happy to leave it to one so 
competent as his old friend and disciple. 
‘‘Never did a prisoner relieved from his chains,” 
wrote he, on the last day but one of his presiden- 
y, ‘‘feel such relief as I shall on shaking off the 





AN OUTRAGE, 


had said to England and France, or rather to 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Mr. Canning, Prime 
Minister of England: 

“Gentlemen, you stand in great need of our 
pork, flour, beef, indigo, cotton and tobacco. We 
are willing to supply you with these commodities 
on fair terms. We do not choose to have our 
ships and cargoes seized and confiscated by either 
of you. 

“We do not choose to run the risk of being 
drawn into the whirlpool of the war which you 
are waging with one another. We, therefore, 
suspend our commerce with you, until you learn 
to behave better. No merchant ship shall leave 
one of our ports, except in ballast, until you no- 
tify us that you will respect our rights upon the 
sea,” 

Imagine the effect! Merchants, clerks, sailors, 
shipbuilders, and all the trades dependent upon 
these, brought toa sudden and total stop. Prod- 
uce of little value. The farmers unabie to sell 
their crops. Grass growing upon wharves, and 
thousands of people with nothing to do but fret, 
forebode and complain. 

Unfortunately, the educated class of the North 
were so prejudiced against the administration, 
that they gave it little support during this long 
period of suspense and inaction. Hereand there 
an individual, like John Quincey Adams, rose 
above party, and justified the measure; but, asa 
tule, the men of wealth and education left the 
glory of this struggle to the common people who 
suffered most from it. 


The Issue, and the Election. 

This was the issue in 1808: Embargo, or no Em- 
bargo. Old men still remember the processions 
of that year designed to bring ridicule and odi- 
um upon the Embargo and upon Madison, when 
the bells tolled and the minute guns were fired, 
and flags drooped at half-mast, and a dismantled 
ship was drawn upon a car, followed by all the 
ragged boys in the town. 

The President stood firm, and the mass of the 
people stood firm with him. ‘The suspension of 
commerce was hard to bear, but it was better 
than war, wiser than war, nobler than war, brav- 
er than war. 

When they came to vote in November, Madi- 
son and Clinton were elected by a majority so 
great that, in the electoral colleges, the Federal- 
ists made very little show indeed. Mr. Madison 
received 122 electoral votes; C. C. Pinckney, 47, 
and George Clinton, 6. For the Vice-Presidency, 
George Clinton received 113 votes; Rufus King, 
47; James Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3; and 
John Langdon, 9. 


The Inauguration. 


Madison and Clinton were inaugurated on the 
4th of March, 1809. The House, as Mr. John 
Quincy Adams mentions in his Diary, was dense- 
ly crowded, and its appearance was very magnif- 
icent. Mr. Jefferson was present, of course. 
Mr. Madison made a very short speech, ina tone 
of voice so low that he could not be heard far 
from the platform. When he had done, the oath 
was administered by the Chief Justice, while the 
four other judges of the Supreme Court stood 
near, all wearing their official robes. 

After the ceremony, great numbers of people 
went to Mr. Madison’s house to pay the visit of 
ceremony, Mr. Jefferson being among the visi- 
tors. In the evening there wasa grand ball at 
the principal tavern, which the plain-spoken Mr. 
Adams thus describes: 

‘The crowd was excessive, the heat oppressive, 
and the entertainment bad.” 

"Already, three great wagon-loads of Mr, Jel- 





shackles of power. Nature intended me for the 
tranquil pursuits of science by rendering them 
my supreme delight.”’ JAMES PARTON. 
spcahsiniad ineilantlide-dheetesi—> 
FAMINES IN INDIA. 

India is a terrible elephant to England. Our 
readers no doubt remember the case of the man 
who had a magnificent white elephant given him. 
He could not feed it without ruining himself; he 
could not give it away, for it was a gift; and he 
dared not kill it, for a white elephant was in his 
country a sacred beast. India, with its popula- 
tion of two hundred and thirty-seven millions of 
dusky rice-eaters, is the largest elephant a nation 
was ever plagued with since man began to prey 
upon man. 

A Commission has been employed for a year 
or two past, in investigating the causes of the 
famines which frequently desolate the Indian 
provinces, and to suggest remedies for the same. 
Appalling facts are given in the report of this 
body, just issued. 

During the last hundred and nine years, the 
number of famines has been twenty-one; say, 
one ordinary famine in about every five years, 
and one extraordinary famine every twelve years. 

The first one mentioned by the Commission is 
that of 1771 in Bengal. This destroyed ten mil- 
lions of human lives. The report concludes with 
the famine of 1877, which caused the death of five 
millions of people in Southern India. 

During the last few years, the British Govern- 
ment has spent vast suins in relieving the misery 
caused by scarcity of foodin India. It is, never- 
theless, a fact that the recent famines have been 
almost as destructive as those of the earlier time, 
when nothing was done to save the people. 

True, in 1873, by the profuse expenditure of 
thirty-three millions of dollars in a few months 
the mortality was kept down to the average; but, 
three years later, when the Government spent 
forty millions, the loss of life by starvation and 
disease wasimmense. ‘The deaths were counted 
by millions.” 

And yet it costs little to feed these people. A 
working-man thrives on a daily ration of one 
pound and a half of rice-flour, a woman on a 
pound and a quarter; and a child of twelve, on 
half a pound. 

In times of scarcity, when the sufferers are 
generally obliged to be idle, a grown person can 
be kept alive, and even in tolerable health, upon 
a quarter of a pound of rice each day. An ex- 
penditure, therefore, of a fraction of a cent daily 
for each individual, would carry a people safely 
over to the next harvest. 

One great difficulty in doing this is that no one 
can foresee where the next famine is likely to oc- 
cur. This year, Bengal may be afflicted; but 
the next, it may be a teeming province a thou- 
sand miles away. In the north of India, there 
may be a superabundance of food, while a por- 
tion of the south has none. 

The cause of these dreadful famines is ex- 
pressed in the single word drought. The only 
possible preventive is a better system of storing 
and distributing water. 

We have all observed the rapidity with which 
water evaporates under our blazing August sun. 
Imagine the fervid sun of India, with no rain for 
ten or twelve weeks! The country becomes a 
desert, and the chance of a harvest for that year 
is lost. Neither for beast nor for man is there 
any possible food. 

We can only realize the situation by calling to 
mind the persons we love best, our children, sis- 
ters, brothers, parents, and thinking what it 
would be te see them piue away slowly in the 


agonies of starvation for want of a cent’s worth 
of daily food, and we utterly unable to help them 
to a morsel. The eonjuriug up of such a picture 
makes one shudder. 

From the earliest times, the people of India 
have endeavored to provide against drought in 
various ways. In the Indian novel of “‘Govinda 
Sdmanta,”’ written by a native, we read that the 
village in which the hero lived was ‘‘nearly en- 
circled with some of the finest and most pic- 
turesque tanks in a district noted for its fine 
and pictaresque tanks.’”’ Some of these, the au- 
thor adds, covered forty or fifty acres, and were 
surrounded by lofty embankments, all verdant, 
and waving with hundreds of magnificent trees. 

Let us hope that the white man’s science will 
supplement these beautiful tanks with a water- 
storing system which shall finally make famines 


impossible. | 





AN OLD MAID. 


In girlish wonder, “It is strange,” 
ou say, “‘to hear a laugh so light— 

To see such lovely rounded cheeks, 

Such smiling lips, and eyes so bright; 
Such pretty hair, unmarked with gray, 

A brow where lingers naught of shade, 
And know that she who owns them all 

Is an old maid.” 


Those eyes ne’er lost their gentle gleam 
Because they are the home of truth; 
And thoughts of charity and love 
Have stamped the brow and lips with youth. 
And if the cheeks are still as round 
As when they dimpled long ago, 
*Tis children’s kisses on them pressed 
Have kept them so. Baldwin’s Monthly. 
THE “RECORDS” OF CANDIDATES. 

A comic weekly has lately printed a picture 
exhibiting the editor of a popular newspaper as 
ashowman. He is allowing the public to take a 
peep through his microscope, and by it is to 
be seen the supposed faults of a candidate for 
high office magnified a thousand-fold. 

While it cannot be maintained that men are 
any worse socially or morally now than they were 
fifty years ago, or that candidates for political 
offices are worse in these respects, yet they are 
made to appear so by the very peculiar cireum- 
stances of our present civilization. 

In the old times men were less known than 
they are now. If they made speeches, their re- 
marks were merely reported in the newspapers, 
and when reported it was with the strictest re- 
gard to verity. The public journals in which 
such reports were given had a limited circulation. 
The reporters were few in number, and less im- 
pudent and keen of scent for news than the race 
of to-day. 

But of late, the man who rises into prominence 
of any kind before the public, must expect to be 
slandered. If he travels a dozen miles away from 
his home, the local paper announces his arrival. 
There are eyes upon him all the time. Not only 
what he does, but things he has never done, are 
told of him by reporters, and newspapers that are 
more enterprising than truthful. 

It is not to be supposed that our fathers were 
indifferent to the character of the men who sought 
from them political distinction; nor are men of 
the present generation indifferent. One would 
suppose, however, if he accepts the statements 
of party newspapers, that every candidate for 
office in the opposition party is a rascal. 

The fact is, very few of us pass through life 
without making mistakes; and few can assert 
that they have done nothing which personal ma- 
lignity could transform, with a little ingenuity, 
into a grievous offence against some ‘aw of soci- 
ety. Now whena man is nominated for office, 
it immediately becomes an object for his political 
opponents to find something wrong, either in his 
character or in his conduct. 

With our newspapers, which report everything 
about everybody, whether it concerns the public 
or not, the means for doing this are ready to 
hand. The man with a memory recalls the fact 
that this political candidate once wrote a legal 
argument in favor of a questionable contract; 
that another once required exorbitant interest 
from’a fellow-clerk; that a third was once en- 
gaged in a company that turned out to be a swin- 
dle; that a fourth had not a very good record 
during the war; that a fifth once wrote an inju- 
dicious letter; and so on. 

The files of newspapers are ransacked. The 
story is exhumed, with all its details. To these, 
fresh incidents are added from the imagination 
of the writer. Then the whole is dished up for the 
public, as one reason why the person about whom 
the scandal is made should not be elected. It is 
because we have the means for learning all about 
the past history of candidates, that it appears to 
unthinking people, that politicians to-day are 
worse than they used to be. 

We are as far as it is possible to be from urg- 
ing that what men have been, should not be con- 
sidered when they are proposed for public offices. 
But there is something to be said on the other 
side. In the first place, we must be careful that 
we learn the exact truth with regard to them, and 
that we do not condemn men without being cer- 
tain that we know exactly what was done, and 
that it was done by the person accused. 

On the other hand, we should remember that 
if one doubtful act is to be made the basis for 
condemning a man utterly, we ourselves might 
be condemned by the same rule. It is bad if a 
public man is known to have told one falsehood; 
but how few men would be worthy, if a single 
falsehood, uttered at any time, from childhood 








en, destroyed their usefulness! 





If the microscope is to be used in examining 
men’s lives, we must be onreful, after the faults 
are discovered, to remove the jens, and see them 
as they are, and not as they appear under a mag- 
nifying glass. 





THE RUSSIAN CZAR. 

A remarkable incident has recently been brought 
to light in the childhood of the present Czar of Rus- 
sia. When a boy of twelve, his father, Nicolas I., 
made him a lieutenant in the Imperial Guard. 

The child was delighted with his glittering uni- 
form. Happening soon after to enter a hall where 
the highest Tartar princes of Southern Russia were 
assembled in council, he was still more elated when 
these dignitaries (many of them aged men) rose to 
pay homage to the heir-apparent. 

He crossed and recrossed the hall with childish 
swagger, but after the second obeisance, the nobles 
continued their conference, and took no further no- 
tice of the boy. Alexander ran in a rage to his fa- 
ther to complain of them; but Nicolas led him be- 
fore them, rebuked him publicly for his vanity and 
insolence, and disgraced him by stripping him of his 
epaulettes. 

On another occasion, Nicolas showed that there 
were times when he could control his own spirit, and 
fulfil the ordinary obligation that one gentleman 
owes to another when he has wronged him. In one 
of his frantic spells of rage, he grossly insulted an 
old general who had faithfully served him. The sol- 
dier resigned his commission, Nicolas commanded 
him to appear before the whole staff, and then he 
apologized and begged forgiveness of the man as 
publicly as he had offered the insult. 

It is worth while for American boys to study the 
lives of these Romanoff princes—tragical with mad 
spasms of cruelty, love, hate and rage—in which the 
ordinary passions of men are exaggerated into some- 
thing abnormal and monstrous. 

It is probable that the Romanoffs were no better or 
worse than other men, but they are subjected to a 
terrible temptation in the power with which they 
are invested; a power which is absolute, and which 
doubtless seems to them illimitable. 

The American boy, son of an ordinary citizen, 
whose life is held down and ruled from his cradle by 
law, by custom, and by religion, finds it hard to con- 
trol his appetites and passions. How much more 
difficult is it for a child who is born to almost abso- 
lute power to puta yoke on himself. In such a case 
the natural tendency of all appetites is to assume 
enormous proportions. 

Even the most careless boy can here catch a glimpse 
of the great law of compensations, and see how the 
calm, solid happiness, attainable by a plain American 
citizen, is preferable to a seat on the highest throne 
of Europe, with the possibility of the mad career of a 
Catharine, or of an Ivan the Terrible. 





- +r 
DOWER AND NO DOWER. 

After the Franco-Prussian war, a law was passed 
in France forbidding any officer in the army to mar- 
ry a woman unless she had a dot, or dower, which 
was to be settled upon her and her children, and 
which would yield an income of at least two hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum. The law also rules that 
she must be comme il faut, that is, of respectable 
birth and virtuous conduct. This law was suggested 
by the large number of officers’ wives, widowed in the 
war, and left without either money or education to 
provide for their children. 

Americans condemn, justly, the mercenary mar- 
riages common in France, and the universal rule 
that a girl is unmarriageable without a dot. The 
poorest peasant’s daughter knows that she must have 
her little sum laid by, before she can wed, and her 
plenishing of bedding, linen,.etc., with which to be- 
gin her humble housekeeping. 

Marriage, says the American, should be wholly a 
matter of feeling. He holds a man unworthy of a 
good woman’s love who is not willing to take her 
for herself alone, without a penny of dower. 

This is very generous and magnanimous for the 
husband, but is it the best way for the girl, or the 
girl’s father, to look at the matter? The French 
father, knowing that his daughter’s dower must be 
furnished, as well as money for his son’s start in life, 
is forced to practise and to teach his children, thrift. 

There is no nation as habitually economical as the 
French, The French girl’s dot is largely the result 
of her own saving, and the habits and prudence thus 
taught her are a solid capital, better than money, 
with which to begin murried life. 

Very much the same custom was observed by our 
forefathers. Seventy years ago, no girl was consid- 
ered ready for marriage who had not an “outfit;” 
chests of table and bed linen, and underclothing, 
sewed and often spun and woven by her own hand. 

How is it with us now? Onur girls, asa rule, grow 
up like flowers. No hint is given to them that money, 
or anything more gross than love, is necessary for 
married life. Their doting parents accustom them to 
luxurious or idle habits, to elegant dress, to dainty 
fare; furnish them with an expensive troussean, and 
as they live to the full extent of their incomes, have 
net a penny of dower to give them, to ensure them 
or their children against misfortune. 

There is certainly much to be said en the French 
side of this question. 

——_—_—_<@>———____—— 
“A MOST RESPECTABLE JURY.” 

The law provides for an ideal jury, that is, one 
which is not prejudiced for or against the prisoner. 
But in practice it is difficult to secure twelve men of 
“cold neutrality.”” All men are more or less influ- 
enced by unconscious prejudices, such as arise from 
birth, education, social position, or habits of life. 

Lawyers know the power which sympathy has over 
the judgment of men. In defending criminals they, 
not unfrequently, finesse to secure a jury whose un- 

sympathies will be in favor of the prisoner. 
A thief’s counsel would not be grieved if he be- 
lieved Shakespeare’s words true of those trying his 
client: 
“The rly » passing on the prisoner’s life, 


May in n the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try.” 


An jote of a distinguished lawyer of Keb= 
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trick of advocacy. He had been retained to defend 
aman indicted for biting off another man’s ear in a 
fight. The triel came of before Judge Broadnax, a 
stately, high-toned gentleman, who dressed in short 
trousers, silk stockings and top-boots. The judge 
hated rowdyism, and though a warm admirer of Mr. 
Crittenden, often chided him for taking fees of low 
rascals who habitually engaged in brawls. 

After much sparring between the court and State’s 
attorney and the prisoner’s counsel, eleven jurymen 
were obtained. Many respectable men had been re- 
jected by Mr. Crittenden, a fact which had exasper- 
ated the jadge. An ill-looking fellow, with a tattered 
straw hat, a piece of his nose torn off, and a bruised 
face, was brought up to be sworn in as the twelfth 
juryman. 

Mr. Crittenden asked him a few questions, and 
then coolly said, Well, judge, rather than be the 
cause of any more delay, I'll take this man.” 

“I knew it!’ exclaimed the angry judge, spring- 
ing to his feet. “Yes,I knewit! The moment I laid 
eyes on the fellow, I knew you would accept him! 
Did any living man,” he continued, looking con- 
temptuously at the jury-box, “ever see such a jury 
before?”’ 

“Why, Your Honor,” quietly replied Mr. Critten- 
den, “I pronounce this a most respectable jury.” 

Of course, after the judge’s speech, the prisoner’s 
case was decided. The jury went through the for- 
mality of a trial, and brought in a verdict—“Not 
guilty.”” Their prejudices and their irritation, ex- 
cited by the judge’s contempt, were too active for 
them to render a verdict according to law and evi- 
dence. 

+o cineca 
THE NATURAL ORATOR, 

“The orator is born, not made,” say certain critics. 
The assertion is contradicted by so many exceptions 
that it cannot be received as a generalrule. It is, 
however, verified in the career of some great orators. 
The most notable case, in the annals of American 
orators, is that of Patrick Henry. The bees of Hy- 
mettus touched his lips, at they did those of Plato, 
while slumbering in his cradle. He lisped in elo- 
quence, as Pope did in numbers. 

Henry was a natural orator, but he was “only that 
and nothing more.” Mr. Jefferson, who knew him 
well, and often listened spell-bound to his eloquence, 
says he was neither aman of education nora well- 
read lawyer. 

Wirt, in his “Life of Henry,’”’ which should more 
properly be entitled Wirt’s ‘‘Romance,” says he 
read “Plutarch’s Lives’ once a year. “I don’t be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Jefferson, “he ever read two vol- 
umes of them.” 

One November, on leaving Jefferson’s heuse, Hen- 
ry selected two books from his host’s library. “I 
will take these two volumes of ‘Hume's Essays,’ ” he 
remarked, as he put them in his saddle-bags, “and try 
to read them this winter.” In thespring he returned 

them, saying he had not been able to get half through 
one of them. 

In fact Henry was too lazy and too fond of compa- 
ny toread, His delight was to pass weeks hunting 
in the “piny woods”? along with overseers and peo- 
ple of similar social position. At night, when they 
gathered about the camp-fire, Henry was the soul of 
the company—telling stories and cracking jokes, un- 
til bed-time, 

Yet the lazy, half-educated lawyer seemed like 
one inspired when he stood before a jury or on the 
stump. 

“He appeared to me,”’ wrote Mr. Jefferson, “to 
speak as Homer wrote. I never heard,” he contin- 
ues, “anything that deserved to be called by the same 
name with what flowed from him. Where he got that 
torrent of language from is inconceivable. I have 
frequently shat my eyes while he spoke, and when he 
was done, asked myself what he had said, without 
being able to recollect a word of it, He was no lo- 
gician.” 

But Henry’s case isan exceptional one. There is 
nothing like it in our history, and the times were on 
his side. To-day the man who wishes to attain emi- 
nence as an orator must have ideas and know how to 
put them in an attractive form. To gain ideas and 
acquire the art of putting them, he mus¢ study. 


’ 


+ 
KNOWLEDGE IN OLD TIMES. 

Some of the early nations attaincd a knowledge of 
science and skill in art which were lost in the subse- 
quent ages. Wendell Phillips’ famous lecture on 
“The Lost Arts” ought to make us modest, and less 
inclined to boast of our own superiority. 

In a recent lecture before the Geographical Socie- 
ty, Judge Daly paid a high tribute to the knowledge 
of the old Babylonians. They were well acquainted 
with the heavens, catalogued the stars, and named 
the constellations. They traced the sun’s course 
throngh the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and divided 
time into weeks, months, and years. 

They speculated on the connection of the weather 
with the changes of the heavenly bodies, and thought 
the phases of the moon had a subtle influence. They 
noted the spots on the sun, and seemed to have pos- 
sessed telescopes, as Layard found a crystal lens 
among the ruins of Nineveh. It is interesting to 
know that they had a seventh day of rest, correspond- 
ing to our Sabbath, and enacted rigorous rules for 
keeping it. 

SEER EE 
AN INCIDENT. 

It is hard, we know, to obey the command to “over- 
come evil with good.” But what has been done can 
be done, and the story of a woman’s goodness over- 
coming a bad boy, who had severely wounded her, 
will illustrate it. 

She was an English woman, a member of a sister- 
hood, devoted to nursing the sick. The district in 
which “Sister Dora,” as she was called, sought to do 
good responded to her efforts by petty annoyances and 
rough persecutions. 

The rude, reckless men exhibited their irréligious 
Protestantism by hatred of the Roman Catholics. 
The false report that the sisterhood belonged to the 
Church of Rome—they were members of the Church 
of England—roused their ire. 

Late one evening, as Sister Dora was walking 
through the town, a boy called out, “There goes one 
of those Sisters of Misery!’ and threw a stone which 
‘vat open her forehead: 





In the course of afew days this boy was brought 
into the hospital. He had been severely injured in a 
coal pit. “That’s my man!” exclaimed Sister Dora, 
recognizing him. She was appointed his nurse, and 
bestowed upon him more than usual attention. One 
night, she found him crying. 

“Sister,” he said, with many sobs, “I threw that 
stone at you.” ¢ 

“Oh,” she replied, with gentle voice, “did you think 
I did not know that? Why, I kmew it the minute 
you came in at the door.” * 

“What!” laimed the astonished boy, ‘“‘you knew 
me, and have been nursing me like this?” 

It was the first time he had ever had the slightest 
experience in receiving good for evil. Theimpression 
her conduct made, must have been lasting in some 
way for good upon that boy’s mind and heart. 
eualiae ES Mine 

AN EMBARRASSED DUKE. 

An amusing illustration of the tendency to meas- 
ure men by a standard of our own erection is found 
in a remark once made by a professor of Greek in an 
English University. It was in the days when Fred- 
erick the Great was astonishing Europe by his victo- 
ries, and a party of college Dons were talking about 
him, over their nuts and wine. 

“TI very much doubt,” said the professor, who esti- 
mated men by their knowledge of Greek, ‘‘whether 
Frederick, with all his victories, can conjugate a 
Greek verbin mi.” An audience of English scholars, 
however, were far more appreeiative of another 
great soldier, when he showed himself ignorant of 
Latin prosody, The Duke of Wellington had been 
installed Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and it became his duty to read out the names of those 
on whom honorable degrees had been conferred. 

The names were written in Latin, and as the Duke 
had rehearsed them in private, he got through the 
first list successfully. But, unfortunately, the Vice- 
Chancellor handed him a second list, which had not 
been rehearsed. He wentat the names bravely,—the 
Duke always marched with a firm step where duty 
called—but made severel failures in accenting the 
proper syllables, 

The crowd of graduates and under-graduates passed 
by his false quantities until he transformed Cardlus 
Jacdbus into Cardlus Jacdbus; then there was an au- 
dible smile. 

“T say,” asked the Duke, turning to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, ‘is it Jac-o-bus or Ja-co-bus?”’ 

Then the audience cheered the soldier who was 
brave enough to ask for information in public. 

But Edmund Burke was not treated with similar 
consideration by the moderately-learned members of 
the House of Commons, when he onoe aecented the 
wrong syllable of vectigal. 

“ Vectigal,” said the only genius of the House, 
wrongl ing the antep It. “Vectigal!”’ de- 
risively shouted the House, rightly placing the ac- 
cent on the penult, while displacing their courtesy. 

It were well when tempted to disparage others be- 
cause of their inferiority to ourselves in some spe- 
cialty, to keep in mind two old sayings. “Great 
men are not great in al! things,” ia the first; and the 
second is, “The one-eyed is easily king among the 
blind.” 














“PUT IT IN WRIFING, SIR.” 

There are those who seem to rejoice at a neighbor’s 
calamities. Two languages at least, the German and 
the Greek, bear melancholy witness to the existence 
of such a feeling. Each-has a word to express joy at 
another’s ills, This class are equally prompt te spread 
bad news or to speak evil of an absent person. An 
illustration of a summary and effective method of 
dealing with such persons is given in the life of the 
late Zachariah Chandler: 


When Mr. Chandler was in the Department of the 
Interior, at Washington, a man calied one morning 
at his office. Introducing himself, he said, “Mr. 
Chandler, | presume it is your intention to have 
none but correct persons in your Department.” 

“That is my intention.” 

“Well, sir, do you know that you have a woman in 
one of the bureaus of your Department who is of bad 
character?” 

“No, sir; I donot know that I have any such per- 
sons in my Department.” 

“I thought you didn’t, Mr. Chandler, and so I de- 
cided to come and inform you.” 

The name of the clerk was then given, and the 
charges against her made still more explicit. Mr. 
Chandler listened quietly, and finally picked up a pen 
and handed it to his caller. “Just put that down in 
writing, sir, and if it is true, I will dismiss the 
woman,” he said. 

The accuser hesitated, and said, ‘‘Now, I hope, Mr. 
Chandler, you will not connect my name with this 
matter. I don’t want to be known.” 

The secretary thereupon leaned back in his chair 
and said, **You know all about this woman,and I 
know nothing about her, except what you state to me. 
But you want me to put a stain on her reputation 
upon charges you are unwilling to substantiate with 
your name. Never! Leave the office!” 

Upon the abrupt departure of the visitor so dis- 
missed, Mr. Chandler turned to one of his clerks and 
said, “He belongs to that class of informers who do 
not hesitate to ruin a person, but don’t want to as- 
sume the responsibility of their acts. I cannot bea 
party to any such transaction.” 

+o — ———- 
INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 

Artemus Ward once said he “‘would love to die 
for his country, but if it was all the same to the 
country, he would like to die of old age.” An amus- 
ing anecdote, which shows that Artemus’s philoso- 
phy is widely entertained, is told by a writer in the 
Philadelphia Times. It was told him by one of the 
boys who was present at the battle of Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn. 

When the lines of both armies were advancing to 
the charge, a rabbit, or more properly, a hare, was 
aroused from his quiet seclusion immediately in ad- 
vance of the Confederate line, and went bounding 
away to the security of the hills, making at each 
jump a large exhibit of white bunting. 


In the line there was a great, raw-boned North 
Georgian, who was celebrated for his indomitab] 
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courage and reckless bravery. 3 

He had the reputation of being willing to fight any- 
thing, and was sup’ not to know the meaning of 
fear; but his apostrophe to the vanishing rabbit not 
only put the matter in a different light, but caused a 
burst of laughter from all who heard it. He said,— 

“Go it, little cotton tail! Go it while you’ve 2 
chance. I'd run, too, if I didn’t have any more repu- 
tation at stake than you've got!” 

The poor fellow never returned from the charge. 
He had lost his last chance of running. 


Te 


A LirtTe girl who had often heard her mother 
speak of her father, who was quite bald, as being a 
self-made man, asked her one day, if her father wasa. 





Pie ead man; Why he didn’t put more bair on his 
ead 


erring-b , spiral, and others, according to the taste and 
skill of the operator. It makes ruching, or tufted work. 


How Much Can be Made. 


Frem $5 to 68 per day can be made by any one with the 
Twombly Knitting Maehine, knitting stockings, &c., while 
expert operators can even make more knitting fancy work, 
which always commands a ready sale, A person can read- 
ily knit from twenty-five to thirty pairs of stockings per 
day, the profit on which will be not less than twenty-five 
cents per pair, 

The price is placed so low that nearly every home can 
own a machine. Price, 25. 

We want a good Agent in every town in the United 
States. A good woman preferred. Address all orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 





4‘ Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Self-prop by use of hands only in 
street or house, Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the * Rolling-Chairs” 
mshed about ‘at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth’s Companion. 


HERBERT §8. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N.Y, 















Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tastefuland lient improv t 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Y ididing unrivaled tones. 
IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
0G Send for catalogue. 


AGREAT OFFERII5°7 Ru0*Bn S32 
$8 New PIANOS 

$1 up. WARRANTED 6 years. Secon 
Hand Instruments at BARGAINS. AGENTS 
ANTED._ Illustrated CATALOGUE FREE, 
HORACE WATERS & Co.,826 Br’dway, N.Y, 


TREES ana VINES 
lants and Bulbs 


BEST IN THE MARKET. 

feieay Spent . Safe arrival 

logue, toall, ath your lb gree! 400 acres, 

POT oneern. be gyre dind THE WORLD. 

lored plates, free. 

BTORES, Oh & 0O., Painesville, Lake Co., Os 
RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fiber Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green, or maroon), may 
be fastened to any chair with 
ecarpet-tacks or brass - head 
nails. Price, up to 16 in., 30c; 
17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent by mail, 
fitted, on receipt of paper pat- 
tern with price and 6c postage 

rseat. Small sample for 3c 
Stamp. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co. 

24 Washington St., Boston, 
DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 

‘ 
is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes, It acts first an the stomach, restores the appetite. 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 
IT CURES ASTHMA 

and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the werld. Itnever upsets the stomach. 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lar a bottle. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


Do Your Own ¥ Xoue 
. ° ’ or Old. 

Printing! 

$3 Press for cards. envelopes, etc. 
14 other sizes, $8, $14, $25, $44, &e. 
Type-setting easy by printed instruc- 
tions. Do your own printing and ad- 
Vertising. Money made fast in any 
place jobbing or running a paper. Cat- 
Alogue of presses, type, cards,&c.,for 2 
stamns. Kelsey & Co., Man’f’rs, Meriden, Conn, 


POND’S EXTRACT 


—IS THE — 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Before “eoming of age” all are liable to ménor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house, Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine, If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. No imitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed. Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP. It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WEBSTER HOMESTEAD. 


Embowered amid the charms of May 
I saw his boyhood’s home one day,— 
‘hat cottage brown; 
The granite mount that bears his name, 
An emblem of enduring fame, 
ed calmly down, 


The chain of hills was shining clear, 
Those lofty peaks to Webster dear 
In other years; 


A rehed 
On which he with partial eyes, 
Suftused with tears. 
Sweet clover rippled in the breeze, 
The sun hung o’er the apple-trees 
A shield of gold; 
The meadow brook in silence flowed, 


And white flocks fed beside the road, 
Far from the fold. 


A single cloud hung low remote; 

Like fleecy veil did slowly float 
O’er blooming dell. 

But fairer far than all to me 

The stately, fragrant old elm tree 
And mossy well! 


By honored sire, with greatest care, 
That spreading tree was planted there 


ng years ago; 

His hand set up the ancient sweep 

(Long may its ashen fibres keep)! 
And curb below. 


How oft beneath its cooling shade 
In pure delight has Webster laid 
And watched the sky; 
How oft by that fern-bordered brink 
The mighty statesman stooped to drink 
In years gone by! 


Once, when his fleeting days were few, 
He for 2 re that bucket drew 


nd said to him, 

“Sweeter than Hybla’s honey this!" 

Then —_ acup and left a kiss 
Jpon its rim! 


We bless his kind sire’s memory! 
Long may the roots of that green tree 
Be fast and sure! 
Long may that well-curb stand above; 
New Hampshire’s sons its waters love 
And keep them pure! 
EKORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
THE SAILOR-PREACHER. 

Perhaps the most remarkable Boston clergy- 
man, during the last fifty years, was Father Tay- 
lor. He was a sailor-preacher, and-preéminently 
the preacher to sailors. 

Until the war of 1812, his life was passed at 
sea. The vessel on which he was serving having 
been captured by the British, he was confined in 
Dartmoor prison. There he learned to read. 

The first book he read was the Bible. It was 
with the young sailor as with the old prophet, — 
the word was in his heart as a burning fire shat 
up in his bones. Hecould not keepsilent. Forth- 
with, he preached to his fellow-prisoners. 

Joining the Methodists, he became an itinerant 
preacher. From the fact that the bishop sent 
him to the most unpromising places, he was 
known as the “breaking-up plough.” 

At last, he was sent to Boston to preach to sail- 
ors. His natural oratory attracted all classes of 
hearers. Men of culture and ladies of refinement 
jostled with ‘“‘Poor Jack’ for seats in Taylor’s 
Bethel. 

One day, Dr. Tuckerman, the philanthropist, 
was lamenting that he could not find the assist- 
ant he needed to help him in preaching to the 
poor. ‘‘Why don’t you look among my people,”’ 
said Dr. Channing, ‘‘and see if you can’t find 
another Taylor?” 

“Another Taylor!’ exclaimed Dr. Tuckerman; 
“as well look for another Homer.” 

In his way, that is, in the power to move the 
conscience and heart, the sailor-preacher was as 
rare a genius as Homer or Demosthenes. Unin- 
structed in books,—save in the Book which to 
know is itself an education,—he seemed intuitive- 
ly toapprehend the truth the congregation needed 
to hear, and the most effective way of putting it. 

An incident told by Miss Peabody, in her ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Dr. Channing,”’ sets forth the moral 
genius of the preacher who could m. ‘ea Jack 
tar weep, and terrify a Boston lawyer. 

One Sunday morning, as Father Taylor was 
going into the pulpit, some one put in his hand a 
slip of paper, with the request that he would 
preach from the text written on it: ‘‘God created 
man in His own image.” 

“This is a great text!’’ said the preacher. ‘“‘I 
never saw, before this moment, how great! Man 
is the image of God,—bodily, mentally, heartily, 
politically, spiritually!” 

He then proceeded, for an hour and a half, to 
illustrate each of these “‘images’’ with a richness 
of metaphor that made each head of the sermon a 
poem. “It was,’’ says Miss Peabody, “‘the great- 
est outburst of human genius that I ever heard.” 

In the afternoon, discoursing from the same 
text, he described man as sin had made him. 
Each listener felt that the orator who had exalted 
him in the morning was now sweeping him into 
the lower depths of sadness. “This evening,’’ 
said the preacher, in concluding, “we will ask if 
man can recover the image of God, and how.” 

It is not strange that Dr. Channing, to whom 
the discourses were reported, should exclaim, 
“But you do not mean to say that all this was 
said in one day?’ 

**Yes,’’ replied the reporter, who had occupied 


all the afternoon, “and it will take me all the 
evening to finish.”’ 

Dr. Channing then understood his friend Tuck- 
erman’s allusion when he suggested the finding 
of ‘“‘another Homer.” 


———_+oo—__——_ 


PRETENDING TO BE DEAD. 

There is a snake found chiefly in the tide-water 
region of Virginia, but sometimes also among 
the mountains, known as the spread-head viper. 
This is not its scientific name, but will answer 
our present purpose. The negroes believe that 
it has the power of killing itself by its bite, and 
then is able to come to life again. The snake in 
question is allied to the moccasin, and is not un- 
frequently called the spread-head moccasin. Its 
length rarely exceeds two and a half feet, but its 
body is quite large. The tail is blunt, unlike the 
black snake. f 


The color of the spread-head is a mixture of 
black and dull orange. ‘These colors occur in 
spots of various sizes, and the contrast is not un- 

easing tothe eye. When attacked, the snake 
con not retreat, but shows fight. Its head be- 
comes flattened, as its name implies, and if 
aroused to frenzy, it will fasten its fangs upon its 
own body. 

Last summer, the writer was in the’section of 
country where these snakes abound, and having 
heard many marvellous stories about them, I was 
eager for an opportunity to test their veracity. I 
aid not wait long. I was called into the garden 
one day by one of the hands, who had found a 
spread-head. 

In a few minutes, I was on the spot, and was 
an eye-witness toa remarkablescene. Thesnake 
was almost erect upon the end of its tail, strikin 
with inconceivable rapidity at a stick with whic 
the men were teasing it. 

Upon my arrival, the reptile was left in my 
hands, and I began experiments at once. As fast 
as the snake erected itself, Ipushed it over. The 
scene was an exciting one. The snake’s eyes 
fairly blazed with rage. Its head was flattened 
-— “geacad equal in extent to the palm of my 
hand, 

Its determination and plucky resistance were 
really wonderful. Sometimes it would endeavor 
to spring upon me. Then it tried to creep up to 
where I stood. It did not once attempt to escape. 

At last it was aroused to such a pitch of fury 
that, striking itself abéut eight inches from the 
extremity of the tail, in an instant, its fangs were 
buried in the flesh. 

The climax was now reached. In less time 
than it takes me to write it, the head returned to 
its natural size, the eyes became dull and lustre- 
less, and the body rigid as in death. 

The men now assured me the snake was dead, 
and certainly it seemed so. I was told that it 
was impossible to bring it to life again, but if we 
left it alone, in a few hours, it would revive and 
depart. 

oking with sticks had no effect. We even 
pried open its mouth and put dirt in it, but no 
movement on its part evinced any sign of vitality. 

Then I sent a boy to the kitchen fora shovelfal 
of hot coals. When these came, I turned his 
snakeship upon his back, and emptied the burn- 
ing coals upon his stomach. In an instant, the 
snake sprang up, as warlike as ever. 4 

Being now satisfied with regard to the reports 
that the snake could die and come to life again, I 
killed him. Several times after the above exper- 
iment was tried, I found snakes of this kind, and 
tried the same experiment upon them. When 
roused beyond the limit of snake endurance, the 
turned upon themselves. This snake is muc 
dreaded because of its belligerent qualities, and 
on account of its bite, which is very poisonous. 
The most striking peculiarity is that its bite when 
inflicted upon itself is harmless, but if not prompt- 
ly treated, is attended with fatal consequences to 
men. Anothercurious fact is that, when it strikes 
itself, it always does so at a particular part. 


G. L, 8. 
———_—_<@>——_—_ 


A LAWLESS FRONTIERSMAN. 

Those who live apart from civilization, fed and 
guarded by their rifles, do not take kindly to the 
restraints of law and order. For years they have 
been a law unto themselves, with few to molest, 
and none to make them afraid. When, there- 
fore, settlers invade their camping-grounds, and 
statutes say what they shall and shall not do, 
these wild Arabs of the plains are apt to set both 
men and laws at defiance. 


Jack Watkins was one of these defiant Arabs, 
who thought he had a right to do as he pleased, 
law or no law. Jack knew nothing of Dryden, 
but if any sportsman from the East had quoted 
the poet's lines: 

“Tam as free as nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran," 


Jack would have slapped him on the back, ex- 
claiming, ‘“Them’s my sentiments, old horse!’’ 

During the construction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad between Laramie and Fort Steele, Jack 
hunted for the builders. He was the best shot in 
the country, and his rifle kept the “construction 
camp” supplied with venison. The completion 
of the railroad left Jack with money in his pocket, 
and a disposition to go into business. 

He set up a drinking-saloon, not far from the 
fort, and ran it without a license. The saloon 
became a demoralizing agent. Besides the re- 
fusal of Jack to take out a license was an act of 
defiance to the authorities. They determined to 
put a stop to his lawlessness. Knowing their 
man, they sent a company of soldiers to arrest 
him. ‘The officer in command, halting his sol- 
diers a short distance from the saloon, advanced 
towards the door. 

Jack met him, armed with a Winchester re- 
peating rifle. “I'm Jack Watkins,” he quietly 
said, without the least show of anger. ‘You've 
heard, perhaps, that I’m a good shot and don’t 
miss my man. ell, if your soldiers advance a 
step further, or do not at once make back tracks 
for their camp, I'!l shoot every one of them, and 
begin with you!” 

The officer, believing Jack would keep his 
word, marched his men back, leaving the lawless 
man to run his saloon in defiance of law. Jack’s 
bold defiance of the authorities made him a hero 
| in the sight of lawless men. 








“What do you think of that, siree?’”’ said a 
hunter, as he told the story to an Englishman, a 
member of Parliament. 

“Think!” replied the disgusted law-and-order 
Englishman; ‘I should have gone the next day 
with a battery of artillery, and knocked down 
the ranch about Jack’sears. If aman isa ruffian, 
as this man was, and by force resists the just re- 
quirements of society, as this man did, he should 
a made to feel that law can use rifles as well as 
ne.” 

—~o—___—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Gorgeous in scarlet, with golden leaves crowned, 

Swe d September her first sheaves has bound; 
atching her coming the teeming fields lie, 

In her calm glory rests the earth and the sky. 


Sowing and planting have gone with the spring; 
May’s silent fields now in full numbers sing; 
Hark! from afar hear the harvesting throng, 
There the full wains bear their treasures along. 


Pensively smiling while bidding farewell 

To the bright pictures in meadow and dell,— 
Writing each day on the down-falling leaf 
Poems elegiac,—frail records and brief,— 


Solemnly waiting, September appears 
Holding the scales that balance the years; 
Soft is the touch of her breezes and bland, 
Sweet are her hymnings o’er ocean and land. 


Welcome, September, genia) and mild,— 

Welcome thy presence in garden and wild; 

When thou art coming the ripe fruits appear, 

And the breath of thy blessings perfumes the whole 
year. ANNIE E. Coue, 





THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

At the beginning of this century a small vol- 
ume of verses, entitled, ‘“The Mountain Bard,’’ 
was published in Edinburgh. Public attention 
was attracted to the author, James Hogg, “the 
Ettrick Shepherd.’’ Men and women wondered 
how he had learned to write poetry, when they 
came to know that he had received only six 
months’ schooling, at the cost of three shillings. 
They forgot, however, Izaak Walton's saying: 
“Angling is somewhat like poetry; men are to be 
born so,”’ 


At the age of seven, Hogg was put to herding 
cattle. He served seven years and was promoted 
to the dignity of assistant-shepherd. ng be- 
fore he could write, he composed songs. ~ Until 
he was eighteen, he had read no other book than 
the Bible. 

Then a work cherished by Scotch lads, ‘The 
Life of Sir William Wallace,” fell in his way. 
From his eighteenth to his twenty-eighth year he 
was a shepherd to a wealthy farmer, who, seeing 
his desire to improve his mind, helped him to,a 
little education. 

Sir Walter Scott, while hunting for old ballads, 
made the shepherd’s acquaintance. A friendship 
arose between the two poets, which ended only 
with Scott’s life. 

Hogg was a “rough diamond,” and took not a 
little pride in showing off the manners of the 
moor in Edinburgh drawing-rooms. On one oc- 
casion, being invited to dine at Scott's, he made 
himself very much at home. Mrs. Scott was an 
invalid, and accustomed to repose on a sofa. 
Seeing her in that position, what does the Ettrick 
shepherd do but lie down, at full length, on an- 
other sofa. At the dinner-table, he convulsed 
the party by imitating the host, and addressing 
Mrs. Scott as ‘‘Charlotte.’’ 

But he loved Scott as Jonathan loved David 
One evening, while entertaining a party of friends, 
Scott was attacked with cramp. It sent him to 
bed, as he wrote to a friend, “roaring like a bull- 
calf.” 

“I don’t at all like this illness of Scott’s,’”’ said 
James Ballantyne, the novelist’s confidential 
friend, to Hogg, as they walked home. ‘‘I have 
often seen him look jaded of late, and am afraid 
it is serious.’”’ 

“Hand your tongue,’ Hogg burst out, “‘or I'll 
gar you measure your length on the pavement, 
you fause, down-hearted loon that you are! Ye 
daur to speak as if Scott was on his death-bed! 
It canna be! it must not be! I will not suffer you 
to speak that gate.’’ 

His large frame shook, and with a voice sup- 
pressed by emotion, he stalked along, looking 
as dour as though a wolf had appeared to carry 
off one of the lambs of his flock. 

—+@>—_____—_—_ 
FORESTS AND RAINFALLS. 

The investigations of a French naturalist have 
justified the scientific opinion that there is an in- 
timate relation between forests and rainfalls. He 
discovered after four years’ observation these 
facts. Rains are more frequent over forests than 
over open ground, especially when the trees are 
in leaf. The moisture of the air is greater over 
forests than over open ground. The leaves not 
only intercept from one-third to one-half the 
rainfall, but their shelter so restrains evaporation 
that the moisture of the earth is four times greater 
in forests than on open ground. Pines and other 
resinous woods are so powerful in attracting rain- 
fall, that the water collected above the pines, in 
& year, was nearly two inches greater than the 
water mensured on surrounding open ground. 
These facts, which show the great influence which 
forests have in preventing and ameliorating 
droughts, may be supplemented by our readers, 
if they will keep their eyes open. A writer in 
the Boston Herald, who adds the resnits of his 
personal observation to those of the Frenchman, 
says: 

Visitors to the White Mountains can hardly 
hav~ failed to notice that in the thickly-wooded 
regions the brooks and springs run throughout 
protracted dry spells. while in the open tracts 
tley soon become dry. 

The prevention of evaporation by forests is 
largely due to the protection from dry winds 
they afford. A dry wind has a sponge-like power 
of absorbing moisture, whereas the direct action 
of the sun on a calm day has little effect in com- 
parison, only the immediate or ag receiving 
moisture, and then, being motionless, acting like 
a protecting blanket. 

Cities and towns should see that the banks of 
their sources of water supply are well wooded, 
for the protection from drying winds thus af- 
forded will save immense quantities of water. 








The forest fires that annually devastate hun- 
dreds of square miles in this country inflict incal- 
culable injury. They are, for the most part, the 
result of carelessness and lax enforcement of the 
laws. A little watchfulness would prevent the 
most of them. In the great forests of Europe 
such calamities scarcely ever occur. 





~ 
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THE QUEEN EATING YANKEE 
HONEY. 

Large quantities of American comb-honey are now 
shipped to England. A little more than a year ago, 
no American honey in that fresh and beautiful con- 
dition had been seen in thatcountry. Thesweet had 
all been exported in jars, and the British said the 
Yankees adulterated it; and perhaps they were right. 
An enterprising American brought about the change, 
and made the present market for the product of our 
bees. Some New York merchants sent him to England 
with two hundred thousand pounds of honey in the 
comb, and he cared for it so well on the voyage that 
it all arrived uninjured. The next thing was to sell 
it. While eating his dinner in a chophouse one day, 
Hoge noticed that the sauce before him was bottled 
by one who had been a high steward at Windsor 
Castle. 


He went to see the ex-stewurd, praised up his 
sauce, and while he was in good humor, said, “I'd 
like to ask a favor of you. Can’t you get a case of 
American comb-honey placed on the Queen’s table? 
The honey will speak for itself afterward, as you will 
find when I send you a case for your own use.”’ 

“Nothing easier,’’ replied the ex-high steward; “1 
am well acquainted with the — high steward of 
— Castle, and he will do anything I request of 
him.” 

The next day, a case of the best honey was sent to 
the ex-high steward’s house, and soon after, another 
one was in Windsor Castle. The beautiful comb was 
placed on the Queen’s table, and her grandchildren, 
the daughters of the late Princess Alice, were sv 
pleased with it that the Queen gave orders that ten 
cases should at once be purchased for the use of the 
castle, meaning, of course, her own table. 

This fact was liberally advertised, and in a few 
weeks, American honey in the comb was on every 
fashionable table in England. The trade is yet in its 
infancy, but promises to reach important proportions. 
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SCARED BY A GRIZZLY. 

Many stories similar to the following have been 
told of hunters and travellers “treed” by bears, 
wolves, etc. Such a situation does not become at all 
funny till one can laugh at it afterward, in a safe 
place. So, no doubt, says the poor Bridgeport man 
who was the victim in this story. Mono County, Cal- 
ifornia, is full of mountains, mules, teamsters and 
grizzlies. The latter roam contentedly about, seek- 
ing whom they may devour. A few daysagoa Bridge- 
port teamster, who had in charge an eighteen-muie 
team, was delayed several hours by a grizzly. 


He had hauled the heavy wagon to the top of a hill 
and left the “back action” at the foot. It being 
about dinner time, he left his team and returned to 
the foot of the hill to take his lunch, and was seated 
on the load enjoying his frugal repast when there ap- 
peared at the rear of the wagon a huge grizzly. 

The animal saw the teamster on top, and walked 
about surveying the scene. The man on top had 
no firearms, and was in a moment confident that he 
was in a state of siege. 

To get off his load and run was folly, so he sat and 
surveyed hisenemy. The bear seemed to enjoy the 
situation, and was not atall worried. Occasionally 
he would sit up on his haunches and look at the team- 
ster and then content himself by picking up the 
pieces of lunch thrown to him. 

In the meantime the teamster grew nervous, fear- 
ing that it was a “gone game” with him. His wife 
and children were thought of, and the trip to Bodie 
seemed dubious. The animal remained there about 
two hours, and concluding that it was of no use to 
stay, walked off to the wooded hills. 

The teamster made for the wagon on the hill, and 
the few gray hairs that are now seen distributed 
among his raven locks are attributed to this inter- 
view with bruin.—San Francisco Call. 
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HIS DEAD BABY. 

Miss Catherine Cole writes to the New Orleans 
Times, telling what her brother Tom saw the other 
day on the cars. Few sights could be so pitiful and 
so full of tears. When the train stopped at the Bay 
a man got into the car in front with a little baby ly- 
ing in his arms. The baby seemed young, and the 
man hushed it in his arms with a gentle rocking mo- 
tion, bending over it now and then to kiss its little 
white face. 


After the train got under way the conductor came 
to Tom and said, “‘Come with me; I want to show 
you the saddest, strangest sight you ever saw in all 
your life,” and he led the way into the next car. 

“Do you see that man there?” said he, and there 
sat the man whom Tom had noticed with the babe. 
His precious little bundle lay quiet on the seat in 
front of him, and as these two other men watched, 
he leaned over, looked long and earnestly in the little 
face, and then kissed the frail finger-tips he held so 
gently in his hand. 

“That baby’s dead,” said the conductor. “It died 
this morning at the Bay. He couldn’t bear to put it 
in a coffin, because then it would have to go without 
him in the baggage-car, and so he is just carrying it 
home to New Orleans in his arms.” 

And the car rattled on—the boy called the stale 
slices of sponge cake and his cigars through the train 
—the passengers laughed and smoked, and fought 
the mosqnitoes—and he, stricken to the heart's core, 
sat there quiet and heeding, tching over his 
dead child, kissing the fingers that would never 
clasp his, looking down upon the white lids that had 
closed over the bright eyes as the petals of a sensi- 
tive flower close at night-time over its delicate heart, 
and the world was nothing to him. 








+ - — +o 
A TOUCHING REQUEST. 

We often hear allusions to the Indians’ tenacious 
memory of a wreng or a favor, but seldom to their 
memory of a personal sorrow. Examples of the last 
are the Ute chief Ouray and his wife. Gen. Fiske of 
the United States Army says: 


They appealed to the Board of Commissioners to 
help them recover their only child, who was stolen 
by the Arapahoes twenty years ago. 1e boy was 
only four years old at the time, but the parents have 
not got over their grief at his loss, and think they 
should recognize him now if he could be found. 
When he last saw Ouray in Washington, the chief 
took up a child and said ,— 

“If this child should be stolen from you, you would 
use the whole army of the United States to recover 
it. Can’t you help me get back my boy?” 


Ouray (says Gen. Fiske) is “an abler man than 
many members of Congress.” 
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For the Companion. 


WORSE YET. 
“Oh bother!” said Annie to Nettie, 
As her spool of silk rolled on the floor; 
“I wish my things wouldn’t fall down so; 
I’ve picked them up ten times or more.” 


‘Don’t tind fault with that, dear,’’ said Nettie, 
“There might be a worse bother yet; 
Suppose things fell up to the ceiling? 
You then might have reason to fret. 


‘ 


“Only think if your scissors and thimble 
Flew out of your reach, way up there, 
And instead of just stooping to get them, 
You had to climb up on a chair.” 
“That’s a view that I hadn’t thought of,” 
Said Annie, “and I will agree 
That though, as they are, things are trying, 
They certainly worse yet might be.” 
8s. M. 





For the Companion. 


A RIDE THROUGH KENT IN HOP- 








This is called “sealing” the pocket; and then 
comes the ‘‘duty’’ to be paid on this precious 
crop, which has had constant care and watching 
from February till October. . 

Near Maidstone is the pretty little village of 
East Farleigh, where many years ago lived James 
Ellis, who, I think, might be called the ‘King of 
Hop Growers,” for his hop-poles alone were 
worth £70,000! 

Many times during that stage-coach ride where 
these lovely hop-gardens stretched away on each 
side of us, I longed te get down from my high 





perch and go in amongst the pickers and have 
ten minutes for a run under the clustering hop 
vines. 

But at every little wayside inn where we 
stopped, the four glossy horses with their bright 
harness and hostlers holding them, were sure to 
be there all ready for the change, and almost 
quicker than I can write it, our fresh steeds were 
galloping over the fine, smooth road,—smooth as 
a bowling green,—and all too soon we were forced 
to bid farewell to the Kentish hop-gardens. 

B, P. 


—_—- +e. 


For the Companion. 
HOW THE CAT CAUGHT THE CLAM. 


Pussy went down to the beach one day, 
There—right in her way— 

A very large clam a-sleeping lay! 

“Ha! ha!’ said the cat; 

“He is juicy and fat, 

He’ll make a nice dinner—I'm sure of that!” 
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TIME. 
Before the days of railway travel in England, 
I was once booked as an “‘outside’’ p ger, 


for a sixty miles’ ride from Folkestone to London, 
and, perched upon the top of the handsome stage- 





coach with its four spanking bays, I did not envy 
the four ‘‘insides;’” 
the hop-growing region that lies between Canter- | 
bury and Maidstone, where the hills and valleys 
are covered all over with this graceful plant. | 

In September and early October, when thou- 
sands of men and women and boys and girls are 
busy gathering the ripened clusters of flowers, 
nothing can be more beautiful than a Kentish 
hop-ground. 

The hop-vine has a great many enemies. There 
is the “hop fly’’ and the “hop flea’ and the “‘red 
spider’ and the “otter moth,’’ and great green 
long-winged flies, and the “honey dew,”’ and the 
“mould; and any of these uninvited guests may 
any day sit down and make a feast on these deli- 
cate plants that will cost the Kentish hop-growers 
more than a million of pounds sterling! 

From the first planting to the gathering in of 
this beautiful and valuable crop, it needs a con- 
stant watch-care. 

Hops are trained on ash poles which stand in 
groups of three or four about six or seven feet 
apart; but the young stems, or bines, as they are 
called, do not take at first very readily to the 
poles; so they have to be tied to them with dried 
rushes until they are four or five feet in height; 
then they cling to the tall poles and curl round 
them and run up so rapidly that they sometimes 
grow an inch in less than an hour! 

Soon the lovely leaves and bines and tendrils 
are at the top of the twenty-foot poles, and loop- 
ing and festooning themselves from pole to pole, 
until acres and acres of these luxuriant hop-gar- 
dens are a perfect bower of beauty. 

When September comes ‘it is a pretty sight to 
see the men and women, boys and girls, of all 
ages, factory girls and fishermen’s boys, every- 
body out of employment, thronging the roads to the 
hop-gardens. 

We heard their merry voices laughing, singing, 
and chatting in the green arbors and narrow 
lanes of the gardens, while their fingers were 
busy picking the flowers from the bines which 
the hop-cutter with his ‘“‘hop-dog”’ (an instrument 
with a knife on one side and a hook on the other) 


especially when wecameinto| 





has cut down and hooked up—pole and all—and | 
laid across the canvas bin, holding many bushels, | 
stretched upon a wooden frame, into which the | 
flowers are dropped. 

After picking, the hops are taken to the ‘“‘oast- 
houses” to be dried. These drying places are 
generally built of brick, fourteen or fifteen feet 
high, perfectly circular in form, looking like a lit- 
tle round tower; on the top of this a cone, and 
on top of that a cowled chimney, which people 
who have been to Egypt say looks just like the 
‘‘aiy-fans’”’ that they have on their houses in that 
far-off country. 

In the lower part of the oast-house, in the mid- 
die of the small round chamber, is the furnace, 
in which burns a bright fire of coke and charcoal; 
and into this, every little while, rolls of brimstone 
ars thrown; this is to give a livelier color to the 
hops. 

Over the furnace on a circular floor of strong 
wire netting, and covered with coarse hair-cloth, 
through which the warm air comes up, the hop 
flowers lie two or three feet in depth; and here a 
man watches them day and night, turning them 
over and burying his arms in them every now 
and then, and when he feels them to be just dry 
enough, and not too dry, they are shovelled on 
to the cooling floor close by, and here the hops 
are tightly pressed into ‘‘pockets,’’ conrse or fine, 
according to their quality. 

Then the excise officer comes and weighs and 
numbers and marks each pocket, and Inst of all 
makes 1 black cross upon the seam at the mouth 





So then Miss Pussy most carefully eyed 
The clam from each side, 
(He lay on his back with his mouth open wide.) 
Soon nearer she drew— 
She ventured some more— 
As bolder she grew 
She put ont her paw; 
She gave Mr. Clam a violent poke, 
Just by way of a little joke, 
And then—as it happened—the bivalve awoke! 
Next Pussy began to turn him around, 
Around and around; 
But Mr. Clam made never a sound, 
Just lay so quietly there on the ground— 
As if he was dead—that Pussy at last 
Thought it was time to break her fast. 


INITIALS ON FRUIT. 

Did you ever see a name printed on 4 growing 
apple, pear or peach? No? Well, if you wish 
to have that pleasure, this is the way to obtain it: 
While the fruit yet hangs green upon the tree, 
make up your mind which is the very biggest and 
most promising specimen of all. Next, cut out 
from thin tough paper the initials of the name of 
your little brother or sister or chief crony, with 
round specks for the dots after the letters, and 
the letters themselves plain and thick. Then 
paste these letters and dots on that side of the 
apple which is most turned to the sun, taking 
care not to loosen the fruit’s hold upon its stem. 
As soon as the apple is ripe, take off the paper 
euttings, which, having shut out the reddening 
rays of the sun, have kept the fruit green just be- 
neath them, so thatthe name or initials now show 
plainly. After that, bring the owner of the ini- 
tials to play near the tree, and say presently, 
“Why, what are those queer marks on that apple 
up there?” You will find this quite a pleasant 
way to surprise the very little ones, and,of course, 
you can print a short pet name as easily as ini- 


tials. 
accent hpihiinttm cena 


CARE WITH THE PEN. 
In writing, form your letters distinctly; it will 
save those who are expected to read what you 





of the pocket, 


write from much perplexity and loss of time, 











So, once more 

She used her paw, 

Poked it into the open shell— 

Drew it out again quickly—well— 

Not a move his clamship made; 
“Humph!” quoth Pussy; “who's afraid? 
He’s asleep! I heard him snore.” 


Now Pussy grew courageous quite, 

Her eyes were shining with delight; 

“TI want to taste him!” she cried, “and I must!” 
Into the shell her paw was thrust; 

That was too much—clam shut with a snap! 
Poor Pussy was caught in a terrible trap. 
What could she do but spit and yell 

With her paw pinched tight in that cruel shell? 


Away from the beach and up the street, 
She ran as well as she could on three feet; 
“Mi-ow! mi-ow! m1-ow!” she cried, 

She dashed the clam from side to side, * 
In her terror and pain, 

But all in vain; 

















Fy Fe SS 
‘That cruel clam hung on to her paw 
Until she reached her home once more, 
Then with many a shout, the boys came out; 
They broke the shell that held her fast, 
And Puss ate the clam she had caught, at last! 
E. T. ©. 














You can just as readily get into the habit of writ- 
ing carefully as carelessly; but how much better 
the former is than the latter! I will round up 
these sentences with a reference to one kind of 
carefulness. It is a good, practical rule, which 
some one has put into the form of a couplet:— 

“Dot your i's, and cross your t's, 

Close your o’s, and ope your e’s. 

i +> - 
SUNSHINE. 

A little child was eating her breakfast with a 
spoon, and the sun shone in upon her little mess 
of broth. As she lifted a spoonful to her mouth, 
she said, ‘‘Mother, what do you think?—I have 
eaten a spoonful of sunshine.” 

Sr 
“HATCH OUT HONEY.” 

“Oh dear!’’ fretted Lou, rushing into the house 
one of the first hot days of spring, ‘‘the bumble- 
bees have comé, and I just hate ’em!’’ 

‘I don’t hate bees,’”’ said little May; “I love 
"em ‘cause they hatch out honey.” 

oa tO 

A FAMILY going north from Raleigh last week 
took the boat at Norfolk after dark. Next morn- 
ing the little girl awoke and scrambled up to the 
window, and looking out on the broad Atlantic, 
exclaimed, ‘‘O mamma, do get up and see; the 
front yard is full of water,” 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i, 
BLANKS. 
Fill the second blank with a word made from the 


centre of the jsirst by beheading and curtailing it. 
Example. 


It was an immense —, weighing nearly half 2 —. 





He, at the —— calculation, —— the firm a thousand 
dollars. 

Though so—— in demeanor, he was yet wise as 
an—. 

There were in his well-kept —— flower-beds heart- 
— oblong and —. 

hen acute pain —— there is positive pleasure in 

returning ——. 

We should only expect in —— to find —— —— so 
costly as that. 

Her —— were keen as a —— 


B — troubled the Russian that he had lost a 
gold —. 

He came to —— through repeated —— acts of dis- 
ba vy 

The fruit you brought from the state of —— I think 
—— — and unpalatable, 
There were —— who —— on that excursion. 
I heard a —— go by a little while —., 


2. 
PUZZLE BIRDS. 


What bird dwells high upon the mountain summit? 
(Put on your thinking-cap, dear child, and ponder.) 
He pounces on his prey in line of plummet. 
The see ee @ e 
What bird can gaze upon the sun in heaven? 
You surely cannot think I mean the sea-gull? 
To feed his Aeung he seizes children even. 
‘he**#***, 


What bird’s a thief, a miser, and a glutton; 
Amusing, too, but mischievous and craven? 
He feeds on re chickens, lambs or mutton. 

e **#* '~ 


What bird is used by many a Scottish baron? 
(I think there are not any at Wehawken.) 
And when the chase is o'er, he takes good care on 
His ****##*, 


‘*What bird is that, dear Mollie, in your cage?” 
“Yes, auntie dear, I'll tell you in a minute; 
His song grows sweeter as he grows in age, 
The**#*#*#*#*, 


What bird wheels round in circles far above, 
Then pounces on wap wf with rapid flight? 
* 


His name is like a to 
me oe at y as schoolboys love. 


A tiny bird with merry, warbling song, 
Builds in my box year after year again. 
He cheers me, day by day, all summer long. 
What bird is this? The ****, 


One bird there is sings only in the night, 
Sometimes a merry song, but oft a wail 
So mournful, he seems sighing for the light. 
Thisisthe***** *#*# eee, 


Bright in the east the morning sun appears, 
And little Mary wakes to see—but hark! 
A gush of sweetest melody she hears. 
What bird is that? The * ***, 


One of the sweetest songsters of the grove 
I heard this morn at dawn’s first rosy blush. 
He seldom from the woods is known to rove. 
What bird is that? The *#****, 


Perhaps he’s almost worth his weight in money, 
For though the day be cloudy, dark and murky, 
With him, our feast is glad and gay and sunny. 
What bird is this? The * ***** 


“A cloud is — over yonder tree; 
Come Johnnie, Nellie, tars, come and look.” 
“A cloud? No, no; ’tis birds. Please, auntie, see!” 
What bird is that? The ***#, 


What bird is fond of hooting in the night? 
It surely cannot be the barn-yard fowl? 
Oh, no! This bird loves darkness—hates the light. 
Can you not guess? The * * *, 


I never bring a cracker near his cage 
But he tee. ho to tease me for a share o’t; 
And if I should refuse he’d scold with rage. 
What bird is this? The **#****, 


What bird so fleet of wing he darts through air 
With speed so great the eye can hardly follow? 
His back is black; his breast is white, so fair. 
Ah! now youknow. The *****#*##, 
LILLIAN Payson. 





Conundrums, 


Do you know how to turn people’s heads? Come 
late to a concert in a rf of thick boots. 
What is the lap of luxury? When the cat gets 
cream. 
What = flourishes in winter? The cow-slip. 
What is the way of the world? The railway. 
What things must be pushed? Barrows. 
. Give an example of a hard case. The shell of a 
tortoise. 
Give an example of a figure of speech. Naught set 
down in malice. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 123456789 10111213 1415 1617 
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ICE AND THE STOMACH, 

The use of ice as a luxury, in the form of ice cream 
cr of iced water, is becoming more and more preva- 
lent in this country. Used in these ways they are 
generally taken, especially by the young, recklessly, 
without a thought of any serious, possibly fatal, re- 
sults that may follow. 

An average stomach has an immense deal to do to 
digest three full meals a day; especially when, as is 
frequently the case, it is disturbed and irritated by 
food that is indigestible because of its quality or its 
quantity. Let it be remembered that there is noth- 
ing in the body—blood, muscle, membrane, bone, 
tendon, nerve, brain, or secretions—which has not 
come of the contents of the stomach. Neither is 
there a thought, a feeling, an emotion, a volition, or 
an act, which has not derived the material force back 
of it from the stomach. 

Such an organ must, therefore, be highly organ- 
ized. It has countless arteries, veins, nerves and 
glands. It is lined with a delicate mucous mem- 
brane, as much so as the air-tubes. 

It is studded all over with glands which elaborate 
and pour into it that wonderful fluid, the gastric 
juice. Its coats consist of different thin layers of 
muscles arranged crosswise, and these are constantly 
at work giving it that peculiar rolling motion by 
which the food is thoroughly mixed with the saliva. 
Every organ and muscle when in action must have 
a special supply of blood. This is especially true of 
the stomach. 

Food, therefore, fails to digest if the blood is with- 
drawn from the stomach, as, for instance, to the 
brain by study, or close thought, or by anxiety, im- 
mediately after eating. 

Now, it is the nature of cold to contract all blood- 
vessels and drive back the blood, and to paralyze, 
more or less, all nerves. Of course, the flow of gas- 
tric juice is checked, and digestion is arrested, and 
the proper motion of the stomach interfered with, by 
an ice-cold fluid introduced into it. 

Further, when the reaction sets in, the blood-ves- 
sels become over-distended, producing often a dan- 
gerous congestion, and an increased thirst, with a 
demand for more ice-water, thus inducing a “vicious 
circle.” 

From what we have said, any reader can see that 
iced water, or ice cream, should nat be taken into 
the stomach at the same time with food. Serious 
consequences often follow a disregard of this physi- 
cal law. 

—_——__q__——_- 
A BRAVE LITTLE BROTHER. . 

Nothing short of experience can give one an idea 
of the peril and terror of_a fire in the upper story of 
one of those immensely high New York tenement- 
houses, crowded with families, and with no way of 
escape but by the narrow stairs. In such a situation 
an unselfish thought of any other life than one's 
own counts for something. This incident is given in 
the New York World: 

A fire broke out at eight o’clock in the morning on 
the top floor of the five-story tenement No. 964 Third 
Avenue. The floor is occa by Henry Leib and 
Jeremiah Morrissey. The oy began in Morrissey’s 
rooms, but quickly ate through thep partition into the 
adjoining apartments. 

e Leib family made their escape without difficul- 
ty. The Morrisseys, in. the confusion of the first 
fright, forgot the baby, who was in the kitchen. 
When the dive scovery was made the room was all ablaze. 

Oswald Morrissey, the twelve-year-old brother of 
the child, ran back through the flames, and catching 
it ap, carried it outin safety. Oswald’s clothes caught 
fire, and were ablaze when he reached the hallway. 

A blanket was thrown around him, and the fire 
was extinguished, bat not before his back and legs 
had been badly burned. He was taken to the Fifty- 
Ninth Street Dispensary, where his wounds were 
dressed. 

—encmceneniipeiemmeenions 
A FATHET’S SORROW. 

No more moving incident than the followmg has 
been told in all the heartrending story of the wi eck 
and burning of the steamer Seawanhaka, in the early 
part of the summer. ‘A little baby,” says the New 
York Times, “kbout five months old, was taken from 
Randall’s Island to the Morgue late in the afternoon. 
It was well dressed, and had an ivory ring around its 
neck. It was entirely uninjured, and Keeper White 
put it in the post mortem room in a large coffin filled 
with ice. 


SAtnine in the evening, three yore called, 


© of thom oung men, ht hand 
mh in inquired’ 


whether any poten ies had 











been found. He was told about the ia and replied 
that he was afraid it was his. 

“He was taken into the ghastly room, where the 
wind was blowing the gas-lights so furiously that half 
the time the place was almost dark. The pieces of 
ane waye lif away, and there lay the pretty little 
baby. 

**It is my little girl!’ he said, and burst into tears. 
For some time, he could hardly control himself. ‘Oh, 
how I loved that baby!’ he said. ‘She was half my 
life. Ihave not cried before for fifteen years.’ 

“His wife, with the baby, was on her way to Glen 
Cove to spend afew weeks. While the steamer was 
barning, a genet seeing the mother helpless, 
with her baby, got her a life-preserver, and sayin 
that he would save the child, told her to jump. She 
did as she was bid, and was saved. 

“Capt. Kerr, steward of the hospital at Randall’s 
Island, some time afterward saw a baby floating in 
the water, not far from shore. He procured a boat 
and went after it. When he picked it out of the 
water, the baby looked up in his face and laughed. 

“He was rowed ashore, carrying the ¢hild, but the 
bright little girl died in his arms almost as soon as 
he reached the shore. He carried it home, laid it 
tenderly on a sofa, and applied restoratives, but in 
vain. This little victim of the disaster was Mamie 
Gray, her young parents’ only surviving child.” 


—_——_—___——. 
“MUGGY WEATHER.” 

This is a very expressive phrase for the “‘dog-days,” 
as they average, and no other description tells so ex- 
actly our sensations under the clammy air and close 
temperature. “Mug” in provincial English dialect 
means “fog,”’ but this probably is traced to the older 
Irish word meaning @ cup, as our word does now. 
So that “muggy weather’ is weather in a mug—close 
weather. The New York Mercantile Journal explains 
why this kind of weather is always so uncomfortable: 


The evaporation of moisture from our skin cools 
us. Evaporation, as is well known, is always a cool- 
ing process. The heat, from being “sensible,” be- 
caines “latent,” as the philosopherssay. That is, the 
heat is used up in making the vapor and passes off in 
it; just as the heat of the fire is used upin making 
steam, and really passes off in that. 

When this process of evaporation is rapid from our 
system, we are rapidly cooled, and, though the 
weather is warm, are made comfortable. 

But it can be rapid only when the airisdry. Air 
already saturated with nearly as much moisture as it 
will hold, can, of course, take up very little more 
from the evaporation of objects on the surface of the 
earth. In such weather we must get on as best we 
can without the comfort of this cooling process. 

The mug is a natural “hygrometer,’’ somewhat 
rude, it is true, to tell us how much moisture there is 
in the atmosphere. A real hygrometer only tells the 
same thing more accurately. 


—______—__- 
IN TROUBLE. 

Ordinarily, the young swimming fow] seized in the 
manner described below by an under-water enemy, 
disappears at once, and is not heard of again. The 
Cleveland Press mentions one juvenile gander whose 
brave and plucky struggle well deserved the rescue 
that finally came: 


A most singular combat for life was witnessed by a 
large crowd of ship-builders near the old river bed 
the other day. A two-pound gosling was having a 
good swim, and had got about half-way across the 
river, when suddenly a monstrous sn er 
rose to the surface about two yards behind his gosling- 


shi 

the way that — “squawked” and started for 
shore was amusin he turtle was the quicker of 
the two, and seizec the gosling by the leg. 

Down to the bottom they both went, and were lost 
to sight for fully a minute. When the gosling came 
a. he struck out for shore again yelping frantically. 
The turtle grabbed him by the leg again, and again 
they went down together. In the meantime the 
mother of the gosling was frantic. She ran up and 
down the shore screaming with fear and anxiety, but 

afraid to go into the water. 

The second time the gosling came ap he was evi- 
dently a lost gosling. The turtle had him by the leg 
and was towing him, ee towards the 
middle of the river. A ship-builder sprang into a 
skiff and caught hold of the gosling, but the old tur- 
tle never let go till he had torn off the larger part of 
the gosling’s foot. 

_ —~ > 
ALIKE, 

The following reminds us of two twin schoolmates, 
many years ago, whose resemblance was the cause of 
many amusing mistakes. When one of them was re- 
ported for any misdemeanor, the principal never 
knew which to punish. 


The twin daughters of John Ramsey of Lexington, 
Ky., are so accurately alike as to puzzle even their 
parents in determining their identity. Not only are 
their features exactly alike, but they are the same 
size, same height, same figure, and same weight to 
within half a pound. 

They are now in their eleventh year, have never 
been sick, nor separated for any length of time, are 
in the same classes, study from one book, are both 
remarkably sprightly, quite handsome, and each de- 
voted to the other. 

The most remarkable feature in the case is the fact 
that they have never had the slightest variation in 
weight from birth to the present time. They are 
named Mary and Martha. 

——— 
‘QUEER PETS. 

Every locality has its peculiar tame favorites. We 
should about as soon think of petting a snake asa 
lizard. Not so in Nevada. The Virginia City Enter- 
prise says: 

A miner on Six Mile Canyon has two large spotted 
lizards pa pee. He keeps them in a cage, to which 
is attached a wheel, in which ee as cheerfully 
as though they were squirrels he miner is very 
fond of his pets. In speaking of them, he said,— 

“They are just the cunnin’est little fellers in the 
country. Talk about a squirrel havin’ sense, and a 

round-hog havin’ sense; why, nary one of ’em don’t 

vegin to have sense like a lizard. Them little fellers 
know me like I was their father. When I come in 
from my work, you ought to see their ey es glisten. 

“They jist get up on their hind feet, an’ holdin’ on 
to the wires with their two hands, look up at me and 
smile. No, sir, I wouldn’t sell’em. It would break 
their little hearts to be parted frem me.” 


— i a ————— 
JUSTLY SERVED, 

The atrocious prices charged at Niagara Falk for 
every convenience are affliction enopgh to a visitor 
without being aggravated and multiplied by dishon- 
esty. It is cheering to know that one extortioner 
lately got his deserts. 


A hackman at Niagra bargained to carry two men 
to the Falls and back to the depot in time for a cer- 
tain train for one dollar. He so timed the job as to 
return just three minutes before the train started, 
and then charged them eight dollars, taking it out of 
a bill which was handed him. 

He meee they would submit to the swindle 
rather than be delayed. But they, wey - lawyers, 
coolly took rooms at a hotel, prosecuted him vigor. 
and [ously for a week, and madé him pay one hun red’ 
dollars in the end, 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
makes a delicious drink. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent family 
physician, of New. York, says: 

“Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a bever- 
age beyond anything I know of in the form of medicine, 
and in nervous diseases I know of no preparation to 
equal it.” CC 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 











to sell our Rubber Printing S Stamps. Sam les 
free. TAYLOR Bros, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


AMPS! NEW lists, and a Japan stamp for 3 cts. 
5 Finland, 10 cts, H.W. MEPHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


he best Truss ever used. Send for descriptive gener 
to N. Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
100 FOREIGN STAMPS, all different, on] 
Price-list free. Thos, T, Buttrick, Conco! 
76° Page, cloth bound Autograph Album, 50 Scrap-Book 
and 50 Transfer Be SEAT PON Mend for only 25e. 
Send P. 0..stamps. H. ON, Montpelier, Vt. 
GLOBES. “ sizes and ‘styles. Prices reduced. Four 
new styles of Deans. Send for a Cata- 
logue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


BIG PA 
S% 











16cts. 
» Mass. 











Qr for marking Boxes, Barrels, Bags, 


STE NCI etc. Plate and Ink for Clothing, 


50c. Key Check,25c. Agen nts wanted. 8. GATEs, 
Manufacturer, 343 Hodson Ave., Albany, N 


CINCHO-QUININE 


Physicians say it isa perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
Quinine. Dose the mauee. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
més _ price $1.50 p 

BILLINGS, CLAP P & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


vb BGs CFM. 


SU 8 4 es sent on trial. egy free. Ad- 
dress, DA DANIE L F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D.C. ( Send for circular, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-listand 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER! For only l5c. I 

will send 7’ WO lie. Scroll & Fern Autograph Albums. 

You can sell one and get yours FREE. ‘this offer is to 

ctaee ont my acme Good oaty for short tine. SEND 
+ before they are all . 

F, W. GARDINER, Ly om Mass, — 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
PENS 




















taken. 











reNS Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


FOR CLEANING SILVER 


INDEXICAL SILVER SO 
yee The a by inexperienced help with entire a... 
as it contains nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Sold everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 
Made only by" ROBINSON BROS. & CO., oston, Muss 


LADIES CIRCULARS 


SUPERIO 








RTA 


“SSVH 'NOLSOS 





TO ANY 
ADDRESS 

















Any Namber, 50 to 100, White and Black. 
THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the wosk 
and strength of seam. a box, containing 200 yards, 
sent Boy oy for 7 cents. in ordering, mention name of 
es te number MREAD CC 
>. ol oke, Mass. 
23 & 25 eccnas St., N.Y. 2 $ Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Dovcuhhtve’ st. Boston. 


REDDINGS’ RUSSIA SALVE 


Never fails to accomplish what it is advertised for. 
fact, it is really a sovereign 


SOOTHING AND HEALING REMEDY 


For burns, flesh wounds, erysipelas, old sores, scrofulous 
sores, and a long list of suchills. A trial will convince 
any one that it is by far the 

BEST SALVE IN THE MARKET. 
We are all liable to acc sponte and it is best to be prepared 
for them by bite a box of Russia Salve handy ay the 
house, the immediate application of which will afford 
almost instant relief. Russia Salve is as guod in the 
stable as in the house. 





In 








A Valuable Remedy for 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 


Dr, R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases of Kid- 
ney Troubles it has acted like a charm. ‘It has cured m: any 
very bad cases of Piles, and has never failed to act effi- 
ciently.” 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt., says, “It is of price- 
less value. After sixteen years of great suffering from 
Piles and Costiveness, it completely cured me 

C. 8. Hogabon, of Berkshire, say ‘One pae kage has 
done wonders for me in completely curing a severe Liver 
and Kidney Complaint.” 


wonberru. WHY? 
POWER ‘ 
: ee 
Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it purifies the system of the poisonous humors 
that develop in Kidney diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, 


« onstipation, Pues, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia and 
nervous disorder 
KID 


NEY. WORT is a dry vegetable compound, and can 
be sent by mail prepaid. 


One package will make six quarts of medicine, 


ee »e INOW) 


(> Buy it at the Druggist’s. Price $1 00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) 








Burlington, Vt 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. . Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, “Canton, Mass. 











1780. 


One Hundred Years Old. — 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Chocolate 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Broma ald Cocca 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address, 

















Chauney- -Hall. 


The new catalogue for the fifty-third 
year of this school gives an account of the 
extraordinary care taken in all sanitary 
matters; and of the preparatign, not only 
in its very thorough Business course, but 
also in fitting for College and the Institute 
of Technology, also of the course for high 
school graduates for both sexes who wish 
more culture before entering on active 
life. 


At the recent examination for admis- 
sion to the Institute, every candidate pre- 
sented by Chauncy-Hall was admitted 
without conditions, though the class was 
larger than from any other sehoa in the 
country. 

But especial attention is invited to 
children from 9 to 12 years old in 
the lowest class in the Upper Department, 
Iustead of being taught by one woman, 
they are put under the instruction of sev- 
eral men and women of high education 
and long experience, who hold stated 
meetings for the purpose of kindly discuss- 
ing the peculiarities of the pupils for 
jadici g or correction. 

Notwithstanding the great increase of 
teachers, the tuition is reduced both ‘in 
the upper and primary ts. 
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